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A Handbook for Drivers 


Geared to mesh with the army driver, this little book (80 Pages) first 
will meet his eye, then his attention, and finally his thought. 


























; There’s punch in the forty-five cartoons. 
4 There’s punch in the clear, crisp language. 


There’s punch in the practical information it gives. 


Every army driver will take to this little handbook. He'll give it plenty 
of wear and tear (but it can take it) and it will give him the tips he wants 
and needs. 
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We hear no word now from those who said a few months past Americans were soft. Each 
day anew the crisp inspiring phrases of a leader of jungle fighters on Bataan affirm their lack of 
judgment. 

The news each day is brief but whatever the outcome the news is good. For it has told us 
that American fighting men have all that war demands. It has told us that the American meas 
ure of battle endurance still meets the mark of Lundy’s Lane, the Seven Day’s, and St. Mihiel 
And that our battle skill lacks nothing seen at New Orleans or Gettysburg or Chateau-Thierry 

By now our troops know every twist of every trail that climbs and circles Mariveles and her 
foothills. They and their fighting Philippine comrades know the use of the jungle cover. They 
know which noises of the tropic woods are nature’s and which are enemy born, what jungle tree 
may hide a Jap, what foliage gives concealment from his planes. 

Every communiqué that tells of an assault met or a counterstroke delivered gives evidence 
of a most skillful handling of troops. Our methods of defensive fighting are sound methods, the 
best with which a determined enemy in larger numbers can be met. You can read the news 
from Bataan, and even without the details of the ground and the troops upon it, see the tests our 
defensive tactics are meeting almost daily. The concentration of the heaviest fires before the 
main line of resistance, the hand-to-hand fighting where the foe does gain to the line, and the 
sharp counterblow to cut him off or eject him from the battle position where he may get through 
the main line of resistance. 

For long the main line of resistance has been for us all a thick blue line on a map marked 
MLR. A line that touches “the foremost edges of the foremost combat defenses.” Not a trench, 
of course; for in sound defensive fighting you do not spread your troops out in a line. You put 
them in unit groups on the strongest pieces of ground so they can plaster the other unoccupied 
parts of the line with their deadly crossing fires. If you make a thin fence of straight-ahead fire 
by spacing your men along the MLR, and the enemy breaks through it anywhere, he is then 
behind all the rest of it. So instead your defense is made up of fighting groups, each including 
machine guns, on the strongest places the ground affords. And you back up your foremost 
groups with others on good ground farther in rear. And the whole you back up with your sup 
porting weapons, and with some of your troops as reserves. And every man digs in so that he 
can take the shelling and bombing, and give to his foe the smallest possible target when it comes 
times to open on him as he makes his attack. 

When this time comes, the ground out in front of the MLR gets the heaviest fire that an army 
can produce. It is swept by the fire of every man in a place from which he can aim with his 
weapon at an enemy upon it. It gets the concentrated rain of steel from the shells of mortars and 
supporting artillery—and of bombers if bombers are there to assault their suitable targets. 
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In the jungles everything must be closer together, and the jungle cut away, when there is 
time, in order to give the defenders a field of fire. And the folds of terrain that build up a jungled 
mountain and the masses of growth that cover them may prevent the use of artillery and planes, 
and force the defenders to rely for support mainly on the high-curving fire of their mortars 

Yes, the Main Line of Resistance is not now so much a heavy blue line on a map as a line 
tying Bay to Ocean in Bataan. It’s a line through the Philippine jungles—over the nose of a 
mountain and down to the waters that flank it. It’s a line before which our foes have died in 
thousands in the face of straight American and Filipino aim and stout American and Filipino 
valor. 

And straightness of aim has not been the least of the story. For a long time shooting has 
been to us all an annual season on the range after preliminary squeezing of triggers and holding 
of breaths and aiming—or other dry runs to fit the weapon. It has meant a struggle with bolos to 
get them over the line as marksmen—and a time of the pits and the firing point and of scoring and 
marking. And maybe alibis afterward. 

There is only one bull’s-eye now and it isn’t a round black spot or a line of black squares on 
a white paper target. It isn’t that easy to see, and there’s often not time for the finest of aim 
though the aim must be good if the bullet is to count. The target is the soldier of the enemy 
coming to kill. And he’s a target that seldom stays put while you aim, so your aim must be 
speedy but accurate. He’s also a target that keeps on coming when you miss, so your aim means, 
more often than not, either his life or your own. 

In the jungle the range may be short, exceedingly short. It may be at hand-grenade distance 
you line your sights on a glimpse of your foe. Or you may have to shoot at a sound or movement 
in the tangled brush. But you aim the same way you aimed on the range at the bull’s-eye. You 
breathe the same way. You squeeze the same way on your trigger. Or you do if you want to live 
and hold your part of the battle position. 

It’s that kind of shooting that has piled up the Japs in Bataan every time they have struck 
It's that kind of shooting that has made every gain so costly. The Philippine soldier ranks high 
in his scores with every infantry weapon. His training has been the same as our own. Thus the 
forces of General MacArthur give all other troops in our Army the finest example of the value 
that marksmanship has in this war. 

Like the soldier of wars of the past, the soldier of Bataan shows the steel of American arms 
His foe may be tough but he is still tougher. War is his business, not his religion. He fights it 
with due respect for the chances, with common sense, with skill and endurance. He’s a fighting 
soldier, not a hardy fanatic fool. When need be, he gives his life, but not for a mere Banzai. 
There is nothing soft in his body, his mind, or his spirit. 


BROMINE Gj 


Fitness For Command 


Now, as our great new Army develops, most Infantry officers of some years’ service who are 











not already leading troops are hoping for command. This is perhaps especially true of the officer 
who knows his record is extra-good, and who has been ably filling one job or another away from 
troops. He knows that there is bound to be a selection made of those who are qualified to take 
over the highest tasks of war, the command of fighting units. And on the basis of what he has 
accomplished in his past career, he may even feel that it is his due, that he has earned the right 





of a command assignment. 





But there’s more to command than a fine efficiency report. First of all comes the qualifica- 
tion of a character that fits a man for leadership and the possession of at least a reasonable physi. 
cal endurance. ‘The first of these, the chances are, most able officers have already established 
through past performance in charge of troops. The second, of course, applies to any officer who 
takes the field in any capacity. 

There is, however, a third and equally important qualification—one of special importance 
in the situation that obtains today. This is the qualification of readiness. To put it bluntly 
Does a man otherwise fit for command of troops in battle know his stuff? 

No officer has any business taking command of troops today who is not fully up to date on 
the fighting methods of our Army and its latest organization. In recent years these have been 
changing continually, changing for the better. They are changing in the Infantry at this mo 
ment. Tactics and technique are bound to progress. And every alert army, and every alert off 
cer in it, must have full detailed knowledge of that progress. He is otherwise left behind—no 
longer fit to be given command. 








These last two years have been years of extreme pressure for many high-caliber officers. They 
have found themselves, in the period of emergency and later of war, in jobs that have taxed most 
heavily their energies and time. Such men have dug in with a will at the task before them, often 
duties that are far removed from the duty of training and leading troops for battle. But as 
consequence of their intentness upon their immediate jobs, they may not, some of them, have 
kept themselves fully informed of the new organization and tactics of their own infantry arm, 
and the new methods of codperation between all the arms in battle. 

It would hardly be true to say that such a neglect of basic infantry knowledge is unavoid- 
able. The top-notch Infantryman knows his Infantry and watches its growth, tactically and 
technically, no matter where he is or on what duty. Many an extremely busy man has made use 
of his nights and Sundays to make sure his immediate special duties did not hold him back from 
the job he hoped above all to have if his country should go to war—command of troops. Such men 
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eady today. They are ready for command of fighting men, the proudest job that can come to 
a soldier. 
| [t behooves any officers who may not have done this to regain at once the time they have lost. 
For they are not fit for command until they do. This is no time for newly-assigned commanders 
rom to learn as they go. It is no time to expect to lean for a while upon a seasoned staff—no time for 
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take refresher courses at the expense of troops. The man who goes from a non-troop job to take over 
has a battalion or a regiment or a higher unit will find few seasoned officers in his command upon 


ight whom he can temporarily depend to run things while he catches up. He will find good men, and 

many of them—but few men of experience that will keep things going at high efficiency while 
fica- [he feels his way around and learns what has happened to the Infantry since he last saw troops. 
aysi- J Thus every potential commander who may not be fully up-to-date in his knowledge of his 
shed arm has an immediate duty. This duty is to find the time, and find it now, for refresher studies. 
who There may be a sizable pile in his quarters of unread or glanced-at Field Manuals, including per- 

haps the basic manual of all, FM 100-5 (Field Service Regulations: Operations) issued many 
ance months ago. There may also be a stack of INFANTRY JouRNALSs of recent months containing an 
tly unofhcial draft of the new Field Manual on the infantry rifle regiment (7-40), and articles on 

late developments in weapons, equipment, and motors within our own army and those of our 
eon enemies. There will soon be other such vital materials on the warfare of today available both in 
been the magazine, in new ofhcial manuals shortly to be completed, and in publications of The Infan- 
mo- try School. These must be studied until the picture of modern war is detailed and clear—until 
ofh- the battle duties of the potential commander and those who will be his subordinate command- 
—no f ers and the members of his staff have been fully grasped by him. 

Every potential commander is aware that he may one day have the direction of a most power- 

They # ful modern battle unit. He knows what the thoroughly trained but less well-equipped Infantry 
most regiments of our allies and our enemies have often accomplished, both in defensive and in offen- 
ften sive operations, during the past two years—in Europe, Africa, Asia, on every kind of terrain, and in 
asa fm every kind of climate and weather. He will therefore have no doubt of the vital place that ' 
have infantry holds in the warfare of today. He will realize fully that efficient motors are just as im- 
arm, J portant to successful combat as efficient weapons. He will know that modern methods of co- 

operation between our own and the other fighting arms are equally vital. He will therefore | 
void: J know for certain that infantry leadership in this great war demands the utmost in preparation | 
and fj and readiness. And if he is not thus prepared, he will hasten to make his main immediate study 
suse J the latest changes in organization, transportation, armament, tactics, so that when the duty of 
‘rom fj command does come his way he will be fit and doubly proud to take it over—fit and proud to lead | 


men fj American men in battle. 
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The Rifle Regiment in the Defensive | 


Our defensive doctrine is built on the idea of organiz- 
ing a regimental battle position and holding it at all 
costs. The commander uses covering forces to delay and 
disorganize the advance of the enemy and deceive him 
as to the true location of the battle position. 

The infantry in defense, with the support of the 
other arms, stops the enemy by fire in front of the 
battle position, repels his assault by close combat if he 
reaches it anywhere, and drives him out by counterat 
tack if he succeeds in entering it. 

Regimental sectors are assigned by the next higher 
commander. The width of a sector is thus fixed by 
establishing boundaries between adjacent units. 

The commander distributes his combat elements in 
three echelons—security forces, holding garrisons, and a 
reserve. His security forces delay and disorganize the 
enemy before he reaches the battle position and help 
to deceive him as to its location. The holding garrisons 
are the elements that defend the main line of resistance. 
And the reserve counterattacks when counterattack is 
needed, or occupies itions from which it can block 
a penetration of the bottle position or meet any hostile 
threat from a flank. 

The battle position is the position of principal resist- 
ance. It covers an area that consists of a number of 
mutually supporting smaller defense areas disposed in 
width and depth on the strongest terrain, each organ- 
ized for all-around defense with trenches, obstacles, and 
emplacements. The commander gives each defense area 
to a tactical unit. The battle position of an infantry 
regiment that is part of a larger force consists of a sector 
of the battle position of the large force—its front is 
bounded by the main line of resistance, its rear by the 
rear edge of the rearmost defense areas along the regi- 
mental reserve line, and its flanks by the regimental 
boundaries. 

A regimental commander defends his battle position 
by occupying and holding in strength those defense 
areas (tactical localities) whose loss would threaten his 
whole position. The intervals between these areas he 
defends by fire. 

A line joining the forward edges of the most advanced 
organized defense areas in the battle position is called 
the main line of resistance (MLR). Points at which 
the main line of resistance intersect the unit boundaries 
are called limiting points and these are designated by 
the next higher unit commander. These points fix the 
places where commanders of adjacent units must co- 
ordinate their defenses. 

Within his sector the regimental commander locates 
his main line of resistance in the best way to use the 
lay of the land to advantage. He may simply indicate 
its general location by designating limiting points for his 
battalions. The location of his MLR must permit him 
to codrdinate his own defenses with those of adjacent 

units at or near the limiting points on his regimental 


boundaries. 


Battalion and company commanders ultim tely de 
termine the exact trace of the main line of +. sistance 
This trace should be irregular in order to gait 
effective use of flanking fires but large deep 
the line should be avoided. 

The regimental commander has the greate: part of 
supporting weapons placed where they can con centrate 
their fires in defense of the main line of resistance. ‘The 
fires from these weapons are coérdinated with 
to this line. 

The location of an MLR should provide as many of 
the following advantages as practicable: essential oh 
servation to the front and flanks; good fields for the 
grazing and flanking fire of automatic weapons; best 
possible use of natural obstacles, particularly antitank 
obstacles; concealment of the defensive works from air 
and ground observation; and facilities for communica 
tion, supply, and covered movement within the position 

In order to codrdinate the locations and actions of 
the regimental reserves in the battle position, the 
higher commander designates a regimental reserve lin: 
CRRL). When necessary, limiting points may be used 
to show the location of this line. 

The infantry units in a regimental sector (defense 
area) of the battle position itself are disposed in tw 
echelons—the holding garrison and the reserve. If th 
regiment has three battalions, the holding garrison usu 
ally consists of two battalions and the reserve of one 

The holding garrison organizes and defends the mu 
tually supporting defense areas into which the regi 
mental defense area is divided. The commander assigns 
battalion defense areas to his forward battalions (hold 
ing garrison) by designating their boundaries, the gen 
eral trace of the MLR (or its limiting points), and their 
rear limits. The battalion commanders in turn assign 
company defense areas, and company commanders as 
sign platoon defense areas. Usually platoon defens 
areas are the smallest closed defensive areas, but some 
times there may be good reason for dividing these int 
squad or two-squad defense areas. Commanders of bat 
talions and smaller units distribute the defense areas 
of their subordinate elements in both width and depth 
Thus each company defense area consists of a group o 
mutually supporting platoon defense areas; a battalion 
defense area consists of a group of mutually supporting 
company defense areas; and a regimental defense area 
(battle position) consists of the defense areas of bat 
talions (and companies) of the holding garrison and 
the defense areas and positions prepared by the regi 
mental reserve. 

A regimental commander usually disposes his regi 
mental reserve in a defense area generally along the 
regimental reserve line. When practicable the reserve 
initially reconnoiters and prepares defensive positions 
and areas on or near the regimental reserve line The 
first positions it prepares are those from which it can 
best protect the rear and flanks of the holding garnson 
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m which it can block what seem the more pos- 
enetrations of the battle position. In organizing 
rve area defensive positions, emplacements and 
{ fire for heavy weapons and individual shelter 
personnel all get a high priority. As time permits, 
rve organizes additional positions to block 
pe enetrations from the flanks and deepen the 


1c reserve’s heavy weapons are emplaced to deliver 
ed defensive fires and are manned by skeleton 
and protected by small rifle detachments. The 
part of the reserve which is not providing these skeleton 
garrisons, Or is not being used for other missions, is 
assembled, if practicable, in a concealed defiladed area 
within the area of the reserve. It stays ready either to 
occupy its prepared positions or move to any of the 
reconnoitered areas from which it may have to counter- 
attack. A reserve assembly area should be located and 
organized to satisfy as many as possible of the following 
requirements: good defilade and concealment; accessi 
bility to defénse positions; accessibility to areas from 
which it may need to counterattack; a size large enough 
to permit dispersion of troops; hasty entrenchments for 
individual cover from air and mechanized attack and 
artillery fire; natural or prepared obstacles for anti- 
mechanized defense. 

The frontage of the sector assigned to an infantry 
regimental commander depends primarily on the num- 
ber of battalions he has with which to garrison the battle 
position and the kind of ground he must defend. The 
frontage of an interior regiment with two battalions 
available to garrison its battle akin and one to use 
as reserve, may be as little as 2,000 yards in broken, 
heavily wooded terrain, and as much as 5,000 yards in 
flat, open ground. In partially open, rolling terrain the 
regimental commander is usually given a frontage of 
3,000 to 4,000 yards. The depth of the battle position 
of an interior regiment is usually from 1,500 to 2,000 
yards. 

The regimental commander assigns frontages to his 
forward battalion commanders in accordance with the 
natural defensive strength and relative importance of 
their defense areas. A battalion on an exposed flank is 
given less frontage than an interior battalion. Where 
a battalion occupies a vital-area with poor observation 
and poor fields of fire, as in heavily wooded and broken 
terrain, the frontage of its area should not exceed 1,000 
yards. Where the area is more open with longer fields 
of fire, the frontage may be 1,500 to 2,000 yards. On 
flat open land, it may be as much as 2,500 yards. In 
exceptional situations, where obstacles in front of the po 
sition, such as swamps or streams, preclude a strong at 
tack against the area, a frontage of not over 3,500 yards 
may be given to a battalion. The depth of the defense 
area usually assigned a battalion may be from 800 to 
1,400 yards. The defense areas of battalion and smaller 
units usually include all the installations and elements 


of the unit except the administrative installations. 


The distance from front to rear between garrisons in 
successive platoon or company defe snse areas should not 
exceed the effective range of rifle fire. They should 
be far enough apart to insure that no garrison is in 
the zone of dispe rsion of artillery fire directed at 
another; the minimum here is 150 yards. This distribu 
tion in depth not only diminishes the effect of hostile 
fire but provides for continuity in defensive fires and 
movement against the enemy, even if he succeeds in 
penetrating the battle position. 

As far as practicable, boundaries pass ag fea 
tures easily identified on the ground. In addition, 
boundaries are so designated that the responsibility for 
the defense of key ground or critical avenues of ap 
proach is not divided or even in question. Boundaries 
extend forward of the main line of resistance to the 
limit of range of the battalion weapons. They may be 
extended to the outpost line in order to fix responsibility 
for its defense. Battalion boundaries extend to the rear 
at least as far as the rear limits of the defense areas. 

Companies, battalions, and regiments all establish 
observation posts. 

All defensive positions have inherent weaknesses 
which may be strengthened by the defender. If a posi 
tion has short fields of fire, the commander can have 
fields of fire cleared, lessen the frontages of local gar 
risons, provide dense flanking fires and heavy mortar 
and artillery concentrations, and use contaminations 
and obstacles. If a position has little concealment from 
hostile observation, the commander can distribute his 
garrison in depth, construct dummy works and masks, 
and use camouflage. If it has exposed flanks, it can be 
strengthened by obstacles, contaminations, demolitions, 
and mines, all of which must be covered by fire. 

A battle position usually has protection initially by 
the following forces: 

Covering force. This is a mobile advanced covering 
force, under the orders of a higher commander, operat 
ing well to the front. It causes the maximum delay to 
the enemy thus to permit the defender to use advanced 
artillery observation, mines, and construct demolitions 
and obstacles, and to deceive the enemy as to the actual 
location of the battle position. 

General outpost. A general outpost secures the im 
mediate front of the battle position. This may be estab 
lished and controlled by the higher commander, or it 
may be furnished from front-line regiments and _ its 
action codrdinated by higher authority. 

Combat outposts. The general outpost is usually 
dial and supplemented by combat outposts, fur 
nished and controlled by units occupying areas on the 
main line of resistance. 

When visibility is bad, listening posts must be used 
instead of observation posts to give warning of hostile 
approach. Weapons are laid to fire on final protective 
lines. Front lines may be held in greater density by 
placing troops in gaps ordinarily defended by fire. At 


night, preparations are made for illumination by flares, 
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sent up at irregular intervals. ‘When there is fog or 
smoke local commanders decide upon the extent to 
which they will modify their dispositions. They should 
have plans ready for this, and put them immediately 
into effect as they need to. 

A regimental commander's preparatory defensive 
measures include reconnaissance, occupation of the 
position, planning his defense, and issuing his orders. 
The relative order and thoroughness with which he 
can carry out each of these steps depends mainly upon 
the time he has for them and whether he has made con- 
tact with the enemy. To carry them out concurrently 
calls for quick decisions and rapid and efficient staff 
action. 


CoMMANDER’S RECONNAISSANCE 


After he gets his defense order from his higher 
commander, the regimental commander makes a ter- 
rain reconnaissance, determines his plan of defense, 
and issues his orders. His reconnaissance is as thorough- 
going as the situation permits. If he has not made con- 
tact with the enemy, he is ordinarily free to make a 
detailed reconnaissance. If so he may follow a pro- 
cedure much like that indicated below. If he must 
hastily assume the defensive from a march formation 
or from offensive action, he will have to curtail recon- 
naissance. 

Before starting his terrain reconnaissance the regi- 
mental commander makes a brief map reconnaissance 
of his sector, thinks over a tentative plan of defense, 
picks the localities he wants to see, and selects his route. 
He then decides how, when, and where he will issue 
his order. 

He then has the main elements of his tentative plan 

ssed on to his subordinate commanders so they can 
-_ their own reconnaissances and make other prepa- 
rations for the use of their units. If the situation per- 
mits them to be assembled to receive his order, he has 
them notified when and where he will issue it. He also 
provides for the resumption or continuance of the 
movement of his regiment toward its sector. 

The commander also has certain staff officers assist 
him in his reconnaissance. His party may include his 
S-2, S-3, communications officer, AT officer, and the 
commander of the supporting artillery or his represen- 
tative. There may also be messengers, a stenographer, 
and a draftsman, and radio personnel with suitable 
equipment in the party. A small motorized security 
detachment should accompany it. Such a party usually 
breaks up into small groups for detailed reconnaissance 
as directed by the commander. 

The reconnaissance should be made according to the 
commander's previously prepared reconnaissance plan. 
The commander studies the terrain with a view to de- 
termining: the most probable avenues of hostile ap- 
proach for foot troops and mechanized elements; the 
terrain in front of the sector most suitable for hostile 
observation; the probable hostile assembly positions; 





March 


the areas most advantageous for hostile attac! nd the 
keypoints within his regimental area. 


After determining these things, the regimen.) din 


mander decides the general course of his main line of 

resistance; the strength and location of his security de 

tachments; the distribution and missions of } battal- 

ions and his infantry supporting weapons; the su py ting 

artillery fires he wants; the defense areas; th: ounda. 

ries; the reserve location; the intrenchments, obstacles 

and other field works to be constructed; his supply and 

evacuation installations; and the location of observation to 

-and command posts. th 
He uses his staff to assist him on reconnaissance and ew 


to make recommendations regarding matters within 
their province. 
COMMANDER'S PLAN 

4 pr 
[he essential elements of a regimental commander’ fo 
defense plan include tactical organization, a security 

plan, a fire plan, a ground organization plan, counter 

attack plans, and plans for administration and signal 

communication. All these he must carefully codrdinate. 

During his reconnaissance, the commander modifies 
his tentative plan as necessary and indicates its main 
points to his assistants. He receives their recommends- 
tions and modifies or approves them, and makes notes 
for his regimental order or directs from time to time that 
the necessary fragmentary orders be issued. 

His supply plans aim to eliminate the necessity of 
replenishing supplies except at night. If the ammuni- 
tion is available, additional amounts are brought up by 
truck until he has a big enough supply on his position 
to last through the following day. After this has been 
done, the vehicles are refilled and held Cusually at the 
regimental-train biveuac) as a mobile reserve. 

Aid stations are usually located farther to the rear 
in a defense than in an attack. Routes of evacuation 
(litter routes) to aid stations are reconnoitered and 
marked, if there is time enough. Evacuation from aid 
stations to the rear is accomplished by the divisional 
collecting units. 

Locations for command posts and routes for wire 
lines are selected for all units including reserves. Alter- 
nate CP locations are selected. Advance signal com- 
munication plans are made for each of the probable 
missions of the reserve. A regiment usually installs two 
wire lines to the CP of each battalion occupying a de- 
fense area. If flank positions are prepared for possible 
occupancy by reserves, at least one wire line is laid to 
each. The AT company is often included in the regi- 
mental wire net; its vehicular radio set may be included 
in the antimechanized or antiaircraft warning net of the 
next higher unit. Lateral wire lines are installed for 
communication between adjacent battalions and for &t 
use as alternate channels. Both wire and radio com- [® ' 
munication are established with the outpost. | 

The regimental commander always sees to it that | 
important information and instructions are transmitted | 
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bordinates with the least delay. This gives them 
imum time to prepare their units for action. 
manecers try to use as little time as possible 
their units into the areas they are to occupy 
nd This gives them the maximum time to 
» defensive works. Therefore, as soon as his 
area (sector) is designated, each unit com 
sees to it that his unit resumes or continues its 
ent toward its area before he begins his own re- 
ssance. Each must make the decisions necessary 
his subordinate units to move directly to 
assigned areas without a halt and begin their 
of organization. 


SECURITY 


he advanced covering forces of higher units usually 
oath the distant security and security information 
for a regiment in a defensive situation. 

Security measures taken by the regimental com- 
mander, in addition to reconnaissance patrols, may in 
clude some or all of the following: establishment of all 
or a part of the general outpost; establishment of combat 
outposts; establishment of flank security detachments; 
and measures to prevent surprise by enemy aircraft or 
mechanized forces. During his regiment’s own move 
ment to its sector he provides for its security by appro- 
priate detachments. 

The location of the outpost line for a regimental 
defensive position is prescribed by the higher com- 

mander. It should not parallel the battle position. 
Where practicable, its location should also prevent ob- 
served fire on the battle position by hostile light artil- 
lery. It should permit the outpost to be supported by 
the light artillery of the battle position. These seem 
ingly conflicting requirements may be achieved icon 
the superior observation afforded the defender. 

The outpost should be strong in automatic and anti- 
tank weapons. 

The outpost secures its own movement into position, 
relieving any other security detachments as it passes 
through them. It posts local security detachments (out- 
guards) on good ground to the front and flanks in order 
to delay the enemy and give warning of his approach. 

The outpost gives the main force time to prepare 
itself to fight. It delays and disorganizes the enemy 
and deceives him as to the location of our battle posi- 
tion. And it provides a deeper view into the terrain 
over which the attacker must come. 

An outpost commander bases his plans upon his mis 
sion and what he learns from his own reconnaissance. 
When he can he goes ahead of the outpost to the out- 
post position. His plans cover his security measures; 
the disposition and frontages of his troops upon the 
aceag and upon advantageous delaying positions in 

the placing of fires; the organization of the ground 
both on the outpost line and between that line and the 
main line of resistance; the means he will use to deceive 
and disorganize the enemy throughout the action; and 


his plans for movement to the rear from successive po 
sitions. The dispositions and frontages of his troops to 
conform in general to those in a delaying action. Suc- 
cessive positions to the rear are so located that the units 
which occupy them can cover the withdrawal of units 
to their front. 

Positions for long-range infantry weapons should 
permit the development of their fires as far to the front 
as possible. Short-range fields of fire for automatic 
weapons are usually relatively unimportant. If the out- 
post line is too far to the front for effective observed 
fire support by artillery of the battle position, some artil 
lery is ordinarily attached to the outpost. Its fires are 
placed upon critical areas and areas that cannot be fired 
upon by other supporting weapons. When artillery is 
thus attached, long-range interdiction fires are planned. 

Organization of the ground is as complete as time 
permits, and includes some measures intended to de 
ceive the enemy. The main defensive works are ordi 
narily obstacles and mine fields either put in defiles or 
located to canalize the movement of hostile mechanized 
forces. 

Means for deceiving and disorganizing the enemy 
are designed chiefly to make him deploy prem: turely. 
This is accomplished by constructing dummy works to 
simulate a highly organized position, by occupying the 
maximum front practicable, by opening long-range fire 
at high rates by all weapons, and by selecting positions 
that may cause the enemy to deploy in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Plans for the withdrawal of the outpost are based 
upon a careful reconnaissance of available routes and 


their location with respect to successive delaying posi 


Plans are carefully coérdinated both between 
the forward and rear elements of the outpost and be 
tween the outpost and the battle position. The routes 
selected must not interfere with fire from the battle 
position. 

Combat outposts are detailed from each battalion 
holding a sector of the battle position to cover the fore- 
ground of the position, when the general outpost is at 
a considerable distance from the main line of resistance, 
or enemy action prevents the establishment of a gen 
eral outpost, and when battle is interrupted by night 
fall. Combat outposts provide local security; or, when 
there are no friendly troops out in front of them, they 
perform whatever duties of a general outpost they can 
considering their smaller size and their location closer 
in to the battle position. 

The regimental commander may prescribe the ap 
proximate strength of combat outposts and their gen 
eral locations. 

As long as a general outpost is in position, the 
combat outposts are kept relatively weak, and consist 
of small outguards that hold the foreground under 
observation. But if there is no general outpost, the 
combat outposts may consist of one or more rifle pla 
toons from each front-line battalion, with each platoon 
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reinforced by automatic weapons. Heavy weapons are 
suitably employed by such outposts for long-range fire 
if there are good fields of fire for them and covered 
routes available for their withdrawal. Particularly when 
the main line of resistance is on a reverse slope, combat 
outposts should be strong in machine guns in order 
to hold the attacker under fire as he approaches the 
outpost position. The general line selected for the 
combat outposts should afford long-range observation. 
It must be far enough forward to deny the enemy 
close observation of the battle position. 

If delaying action between the combat outpost line 
and the main line of resistance is practicable, positions 
are reconnoitered for such action and plans formed 
for it. 

The regimental commander and commanders of ad- 
jacent battalions coérdinate the actions of the combat 
outposts. The artillery fire plan includes support for 
the combat outposts. This fire is conducted by the bat- 
tery observers stationed with the combat outposts. 

In order to provide for his flank security, a regi 
mental commander in a defensive position continuously 
seeks for information of the situation in the sectors to 
his right and left. He obtains this information through 
liaison personnel, and through observers who keep the 
flanks under constant observation. Lateral wire com- 
munication may also be established between regiments. 
The higher commander determines what regiment shall 
install it. If observation to the flanks is poor from the 
regimental or battalion observation posts, specially 
placed observers or patrols maintain contact with the 
units to the flanks and supply prompt information of 
them. 

Exposed flanks are secured by detached posts located 
to block the principal approaches. These posts use de- 
molitions, obstacles, and contaminations, and may ex- 
tend their observation by sending out patrols. The 
regimental commander also locates his reserve toward 
an exposed flank. 


AT anp AA Measures 


In a defensive situation a regimental commander 
can usually organize his antimechanized measures more 
fully than he can in an offensive. Under his super- 
vision his AT officer coérdinates the regimental warn- 
ing system and the active and passive means of defense. 
The antimechanized warning system makes use of the 
regimental signal communication system and all ob 
servation facilities of the regiment and any attached 
or supporting units. All reconnaissance and security 
elements are included in this system which is coérdi- 
nated with the systems of higher and adjacent units. 
All elements in the system make immediate report of 
mechanized threats by the speediest communication 
available. 

As far as practicable, signal communication is estab 
lished by wire, radio, and visual means between ele- 
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ments of the warning system and antitank | 
warning messages are classified as urgent 
precedence over other urgent messages, and 
ment of the w arning system is instructed to t! 

The regimental commander locates his trooy 
and installations to take advantage of con 
cover, and natural obstacles to mechanized 
Artificial obstacles are placed to strengthen and fil] the 
gaps between natural ones. They are disposed in pth 
in front of and within the battle position to delay the 
enemy's tanks and thus make AT fires more effective 
Minefields are usually the most quickly prepared and 
most effective artificial obstacles. Obstacles are protected 
by fires. These fires prevent the enemy from removing 
the obstacles or neutralizing them and they destroy 
mechanized vehicles stopped or slowed down by the 
obstacles. Close-in obstacles are usually placed by the 
troops they are intended to defend. Attached engineers 
may assist in this work. The unit responsible for pro 
tecting a minefield with fire is also responsible for main 
taining a trafhe warning patrol to prevent accidental 
damage to our own vehicles. 

For security against aircraft the regimental com 
mander relies on warning, concealment, dispersion 
and fire. The regimental commander has a complete 
warning system organized and this operates in coérdi 
nation with any aircraft warning service organized by 
a higher commander. 

Concealment measures aim to defeat both visual re 
connaissance and air photography. Field fortifications 
are carefully sited to utilize the concealment of near-by 
buildings, brush, hedges, banks, ditches, and cuts 
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Frre PLans 


All units—down to the smallest—prepare fire plans 
Each plan should be based upon consultation and 
agreement between commanders of adjacent similar 


units. Each plan is looked over by the next higher 
commander, who checks carefully the coérdination ai 
unit boundaries and requests for supporting fires of 
weapons not controlled by the subordinate commander 

All fire plans provide for as much of the following a: 
can be accomplished with the weapons at hand: sup 
port of the outpost in its initial position and in its de 
laying action before the battle position; maximum us 
of grazing and flanking fires of automatic weapons 
particularly just in front of the MLR and tactical ob 
stacles; the use of infantry high-trajectory weapons « 
cover areas that cannot be covered by automatic 
weapons, to supplement artillery fire, or to fire where 
no artillery fires are placed; the delivery of such sup 
porting artillery and heavy-weapons fires as may bx 
needed within the battle position; and the maximum 
practicable use of defilade from hostile fires. 

The regimental commander's fire plan is a part 
the order for the defense and prescribes: long-range 
machine-gun and mortar missions; the allotment ot the 
fires of supporting artillery and of any attached weap 
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initial missions for heavy weapons of the re- 

the initial disposition and missions of the AT 

ny; appropriate instructions and prearranged sig 

ach as pyrotechnics to insure prompt and accu 

livery of planned fires. 

regimental commander checks the fire plan of 

ttalions particularly checking the codrdination of 

t boundaries and requests for artillery concentra 

He makes certain that his machine guns are 

uted in width and depth in each battalion defense 

ind that some machine guns are sited to take in 

k any hostile penetrations aimed at critical points 

in the regimental sector. He also assures himself that 

the planned artillery and mortar fires cover the most 

important localities and the ground that is dead to, or 
out of range of, other supporting weapons. 

The regimental commander also checks over and 
alters as necessary the fire plan of his AT company 
commander, which is submitted to him as a part of the 
plan for the antimechanized defense of his regimental 
sector. Here he makes sure that the fires of the regi- 
mental and battalion AT weapons are coérdinated pri 
marily for defense of the forward part of the battle posi- 
tion; that any mechanized threat from the flanks will 
be met by the fires of some of these weapons; and that 
the fires of all regimental AT weapons are codrdinated 
with the location of natural and artificial AT obstacles 
ind minefields and with the fires of AT weapons of 
neighboring units and higher units to the rear. 

The plans of fires of supporting artillery is prepared 
by the artillery commander to give the best support to 
the regimental commander's plan of defense. It is usu 
ally based in large part upon the requests for fires from 
the battalions occupying defense areas. This plan 
covers standing barrages for the close defense of the 
MLR, fires covering avenues of approach, other fires 
beyond the MLR such as fires in support of the action 
of the outpost, counterpreparation fires including con 
centrations on probable enemy assembly areas, and 
fires within the battle position including fires to sup 
port counterattacks. 

Fire plans for attached units are usually prepared 
by their commanders under direction of the regimental 
commander. From positions well forward chemical 
troops supplement the fires of artillery and other sup 
porting weapons. 


ORGANIZING THE GROUND 


“Organization of the ground” means strengthening 
a defensive area by clearing fields of fire, constructing 
field fortifications, and camouflaging. The sequence in 
which these tasks are to be carried out is stated in orders 
in the form of priorities, but the assignment of priorities 
does not prevent simultaneous work on several tasks. 
After the location of combat emplacements has been 
hxed, the normal priority is: 

.1) Clearing fields of fire and removing objects that 
mask our observation. 


.2) Laying AT minefields and executing important 

demolitions such as bridges. 

3) Providing adequate signal communication and 
observation systems. 

4) Preparing individual shelter and emplacement 
of weapons. 

5.) Preparing obstacles (other than minefields) and 
other demolitions. 

6) Preparing routes for the movement of reserves 
and for supply and evacuation. 


Camouflaging and other provisions for concealment 
precede or are carried out concurrently with other work 
Construction of dummy works is carried out concur 
rently with other work 


In addition to assigning areas of responsibility to 
subordinate units, the regimental commander's plan 
for organization of the ground includes the allotment 
of tools and materials, the special priorities of con 
struction, the assignment of construction missions out 
side the defense areas of lower units, the construction 
missions for the regimental reserve, and for attached 
engineers. 

The regimental commander and his staff supervise 
the work of organization to insure that the fortifications 
make the best use of the ground and planned fires; that 
the defense areas of small units avoid exposed localities 
in favor of defiladed terrain; that camouflage precedes 
or is carried on at the same time with construction; and 
that necessary dummy works are suitably located and 
give the appearance of having been camouflaged. The 
position should be examined from the air or by air pho 
tographs—preferably both. 

Construction tools and materials within the regiment 
are usually supplemented by an additional supply made 
wailable by the higher commander. Tools and ma- 
terials are allotted in accordance with the amount and 
urgency of the work to be done by the various subordi- 
nate units. Most of them are usually allotted to units 
on the MLR. 

The normal priority of work is usually applicable 
either to a hasty or deliberate organization. But, re 
gardless of the circumstances, the priority of tasks is 
stated in orders. 

The regimental-reserve commander prepares defen 
sive positions within his area along or near the regi 
mental reserve line. When the reserve is assigned an 
assembly area, it prepares hasty intrenchments in this 
area as cover. from air and mechanical attack and artil 
lery fire. The regimental reserve may also be ordered 
to help in organizing the areas of front-line battalions, 
clear routes for its own movement and for supply and 
evacuation, or construct dummy works. The regimental 
commander's order prescribes the priority of organiza 
tion of positions within the reserve area. 

When combat engineers are available to assist in or 
ganizing the ground, they are usually first given tasks 
of carrving out demolitions and constructing obstacles, 
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and then tasks of constructing works that call for spe- 
cial equipment or technical skill. 

The use of engineers and chemical troops and anti 
tank units should be closely coérdinated. 

Detailed information on types and methods of con 
struction of various field works is found in FM 5-15. 
Concealment is sought for all except dummy works, 
and all works are camouflaged; but dummy works 
should not be obviously exposed. Local commanders 
site obstacles with an eye to the best use of the ground 
and coérdination with defending fires. 

In picking the location of combat units, fields of fire 
in the direction of probable hostile approach are the 
prime factor. Emplacements for automatic weapons 
must be dug where they give fields of fire that cover the 
fire sectors assigned to them, and at least one alternate 
emplacement is provided for each weapon. Supple- 
mentary positions are prepared for automatic weapons 
with secondary missions that make them essential. Em- 
placements for mortars should be close to observation 
for fire control. Communication trenches are first dug 
across exposed stretches on the routes of approach from 
the rear. As a general rule, communication trenches 
should not be used as combat emplacements. 

Dummy works mislead the enemy and disperse his 
fire. They should be started simultaneously with work 
on the true position and progress concurrently with it. 
To be effective they must closely resemble genuine 
works, and must be located where an intelligent enemy 
might reasonably expect to find a defensive work, and 
bear evidence of an attempt at camouflage. 

CouNTERATTACK PLANS 

A counterattack is a limited-objective attack to regain 
lost parts of a battle position. It is a single codrdinated 
blow and little or no reserve is held out from the force 
that makes it. A counterattack is preferably directed 
against the flank of the penetrating forces and toward 
an objective within the regimental sector. Objectives 
outside the regimental area may be assigned by the 
higher commander. 

The prompt action requisite for a successful counter 
attack is insured by advance planning to meet a num 
ber of situations involving enemy entry into the posi- 
tion. Upon the basis of the reconnaissance he makes 
of his regimental defense area, the commander pre 
scribes in general terms the counterattacks his regi- 
mental reserve must be ready to deliver. His plans pro- 
vide for the use of all weapons available (artillery, 
chemical mortars, tanks) to support the counterattack. 
The reserve commander consults the commanders of 
supporting units and prepares the detailed counter- 
attack plans. These plans cover the direction and ob- 
jective, the line of departure, the movement to that 
line, the supporting fires, and the codrdination of fires. 
Counterattack plans are numbered or lettered in the 
order they are to be planned. 

It is essential for the regimental commander to see 
that the counterattack of his regimental reserve is co- 
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ordinated with the action taken by the reserves of his 
battalions in the holding garrison. When situa 


tion permits, the battalion reserves may be used to block 
further penetration while the regimental res: 


terattacks to drive the enemy out and restore | vor 
position. 

When the situation permits, counterattack plans ay 
rehearsed. But if rehearsals are impracticabl men 
subordinate leaders as possible are conducted over th. 


area and the tentative plans are explained to them op 
the ground. 

Plans are prepared by all commanders against possibl 
penetration of their areas. In addition, adjac¢ nt com 
manders collaborate on plans to eject penetrations 
which enter both their areas. The higher command 
is informed of such plans. 


CT 


CoNDUCT OF THE DEFENSE 


[he integrity of the battle position is maintained by 
a combination of fighting in place and counterattacks 
A successful defense is aggressive. It takes advantage 
of the enemy’s errors or failures. The defens: pro- 
gressively disrupts and weakens the hostile attack from 
the time it comes within range of the covering forces 
until it comes close to the main line of resistance. Al] 
defensive action, whether by troops ahead of the MLR 
or those in rear of it, is directed toward the defense of 
that line in order to maintain the integrity of the battle 
position. A unit entrusted with the defense of a tactical 
locality under no circumstances abandons it unless 
authorized to do so by a higher leader. Important locali 
ties on the MLR must be defended to the last man. 

Xegimental, battalion, and company observation 
posts, supplemented by patrols, keep the entire sector 
under observation. The patrols cover the intervals be 
tween organized defense areas. It will often be neces- 
sary to resort to a reconnaissance in force or a raid to 
secure needed information of enemy dispositions. 

At night, front-line units establish listening posts by 
front-line units and their patrols comb the area be 
tween the combat outpost and the battle position 

Advanced covering forces of higher units delay and 
report upon the activities of advancing hostile forces 
Motorized detachments keep in touch with the ad 
vanced forces of higher units and keep the outpost in 
formed of the situation. Advanced elements (out 
guards) from the outpost cover the withdrawal of any 
mobile advanced detachments with their fire. 

Whether or not the outguards cover the withdraw al 
of other friendly forces, they try to inflict maximum 
losses upon the advancing enemy by long-range fire 
as soon as profitable targets come in sight, but they do 
not open fire at long range upon such unprofitabl. tar 
gets as widely dispersed scouts. The action of the out 
guards is supported by the long-range weapons of the 
main outpost position (preferably from supplementary 
positions which will not disclose the location of the out 
post line of resistance) and by artillery. 
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Outguards withdraw along previously designated 
routes before the enemy's fire becomes heavy enough to 
pin them to the ground. When the outguards are fur- 
nished by the reserve of the outpost, they may be with 
drawn to a position in rear of the outpost line from 
which they can subsequently cover the withdrawal of 
the outpost. When outguards are detailed from the 
units on the outpost line of resistance, they usually re- 
join their units. 

As outguards withdraw from their advanced posi- 
tions, supporting weapons of the outpost line of resist- 
ance (including artillery of the battle position) inflict 
maximum losses upon the hostile elements already en 
gaged. 

Infantry supporting weapons fire at high rates to aid 
in creating the impression that the position is strongly 
held. Automatic weapons ordinarily emplaced in pairs 
may be widely separated, particularly where the terrain 
will permit one weapon to cover the ground completely 
even if the other weapon is out of action. Alternate posi- 
tions are freely used to add to deception. 

Riflemen open fire at long ranges (800-1,200 yards) 
and automatic rifles are freely used to enhance the im- 
pression that the position is strongly held. Antitank 
guns open fire from positions covering areas favoring 
the advance of tanks, when tanks arrive within range. 
They try to disrupt, canalize, and retard the advance 
of the tanks toward the battle position. 

Heavy long-range fires from the outpost line of re 
sistance should force the deployment of forces con 
siderably stronger than those actually needed by the 
enemy to drive in our outguards, and they should re 
sult in bringing the hostile artillery into action. Unless 
the outpost is required to hold its position for a 
definite time, its withdrawal begins as soon as it is ap- 
parent that a highly supe rior enemy force is deployed 
for action. The withdrawal, along previously recon 
noitered routes, should be in a direction that will tend 
to further mislead the enemy as to the location of the 
battle position. The withdrawal may also be designed 
to draw the pursuing enemy in front of flanking fires 
from the next outpost delaying position to the rear. 

The action upon each successive delaying position 
should create as great a change of direction of the 
hostile front as practicable and bring about the deploy 
ment of the maximum number of enemy units. 

Outpost troops, after passing the main line of re 
sistance, usually withdraw to positions in reserve. 

Combat outposts in rear of a general outpost consist 
only of small security detachments which warn of 
hostile approach and repel small hostile detachments 
which may have succeeded in penetrating our outpost 
lines. They may assist in covering the withdrawal of 
elements of the outpost, but such assistance can usually 
be provided better by supporting weapons from the 
battle position. 

When there is no general outpost to the front, combat 


dutposts send patrols forward to maintain or seek con 













tact with the enemy. They also send forward smal| 
security detachments to warn of hostile approac! a 


relay such warnings to the battle position and resis 


until the strength and closeness of the enen requires 
their withdrawal. The withdrawal is made |, previ 


ously selected routes that will not interter vith the 
fires from the battle position. Front-line units = 
these routes under observation. ; 

When the defensive battle is interrupted by night 
fall, patrols from the combat outposts maintain clos 
contact with the enemy. 

The battle position itself is defended by fire and by 
counterattack. 

The artillery of the battle position supports the de 
fense of the outpost line of resistance and the delaying 
action conducted by the outpost. Infantry heayy 
weapons reinforce these fires as the action comes closer 
and into their range. All of these weapons that can do 
so place fires upon known or suspected enemy assembly 
areas. Long-range fires of machine guns of units on the 
main line of resistance are delivered from positions that 
will not disclose the location of that line. 

As the hostile attack advances, it comes within ef 
fective range of an increasing number of the defender’ 
weapons, including the heavy weapons of the reserve 
Heavy weapons, except those on the main line of re 
sistance, open fire at their extreme effective ranges 
All weapons on the main line of resistance hold their 
fires for profitable targets in order not to disclose their 
locations prematurely. Machine guns occupying pri 
mary positions on the main line of resistance will not 
ordinarily fire at ranges greater than 500 yards. 

Previously prepared artillery concentrations are laid 
upon known or suspected avenues of hostile approach 
and upon favorable targets during the hostile advance 
These fires should be laid principally upon areas defi 
laded from the fires of automatic weapons. The fires 
of infantry mortars supplement the fires of artillery 
and are also used against approximately located hostile 
automatic weapons. The fire of rifles and automatic 
rifles is usually withheld until the enemy comes within 
500 yards. 

Antitank weapons sited for defense of the main line 
of resistance withhold their fires until tanks come with 
in effective range, for premature firing discloses gun 
positions and invites hostile bombardment. In —_ 
tional instances, AT weapons may be employed to fire 
on ground targets other than mechanized vehicles- 
but the decision to employ these guns for this purpose 
must not jeopardize the accomplishment of the primary 
mission of the AT guns and there must be ample am 
munition available for both tasks. When such use is 
justified, antitank weapons are particularly effective 
against definitely located machine guns. 

Just before the attack reaches the area covered by 
planned close-in defensive fires, automatic weapons 
in the threatened area switch their fires to their final 
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lines. Previously prepared defensive fires 
-ars and artillery (standing barrages) are called 
‘emen and automatic riflemen increase their 
f fre against the most threatening targets. 
e enemy assaults, he is met successively by fire, 
les and close combat. 
if the enemy succeeds in penetrating the position, 
his advance is successively resisted by company sup- 
ports and battalion reserves. If these fail to stop him, 
all or a part of the regimental reserve is used either to 
block the penetration from previously prepared posi- 
“ons or to counterattack. Units adjacent to the pene- 
tration take steps to prevent its being widened. The 
shoulders of the penetration are held. Flanking fires 
of adjacent units and previously prepared artillery and 
mortar fires are directed upon the penetrating ele- 
ments. The regimental reserve should counterattack 
before the enemy has had time to establish himself. 

Close touch is maintained with the progress of the 
action in adjacent sectors by means of observers, pa- 
trols, and liaison personnel. When an adjacent sector 
is penetrated, the fires of some supporting weapons may 
be diverted to assist in limiting the enemy’s advance. 
Flanking fires of automatic weapons are particularly 
valuable for this purpose. If the penetration becomes a 
big one, the regimental commander moves his reserve 
to a previously reconnoitered or prepared flank posi- 
tion from which it can resist any attempt to extend the 
penetration. 

[he commander usually meets any initial threat 
against an exposed flank with the reserve of the flank 
battalion. Constant patrolling of the exposed flank is 
essential, and when a major threat becomes apparent 
the reserve battalion is moved to a previously prepared 
extension. 

During a tank attack, the obstacles and minefields in 
front of the position are covered by the fire of rifles and 
automatic weapons to prevent the enemy from removing 
or neutralizing them. The fires of AT weapons are 
withheld until the tanks come within effective range. 
Previously designated groups prepare to use their 
weapons and other means for disabling the tanks 
that reach or penetrate the position. Before the tanks 
reach the main line of resistance, all supporting weap- 
ons except AT weapons are placed in pits or otherwise 
protected against destruction and their crews take cover. 
As soon as the tanks have passed, firing positions are 
resumed and fire is opened on the hostile infantry that 
will follow the tanks. When a tank attack penetrates 
the position, local commanders take immediate action 
to close any gap created, using local supports and re 
seTves. 

The regimental commander keeps in close touch 
with the situation by personal observation of front-line 
units at critical points and at critical stages. He in- 
fluences the action by shifting the fires of the support- 
ing weapons he controls, including the heavy weapons 
the regimental reserve, and by using the rest of his 
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reserve either to occupy prepared positions along or 

near the regimental reserve line or to counterattack. He 

must notify the higher commander when his reserve is 

committed and must make immediate effort to reconsti 

tute another reserve from any available troops. 
CouNTERATTACK 

Counterattack is the decisive element of the defense. 
The decisive elements of any successful counterattack 
are surprise, boldness, and speed. All available sup 
porting fires must be coérdinated to the maximum ex 
tent practicable. 

The commander launches a counterattack by his 
regimental reserve during that period of temporary con 
fusion and disorganization when the attacking troops 
may have entered the position but have not had time 
to reorganize and establish themselves. This period 
is relatively short. Consequently he must order the 
counterattack to be launched without delay. He may 
order a counterattack when vital terrain is lost or 
threatened or when the holding garrisons lack ade 
quate reserves to counterattack. Unless strongly sup 
ported by suitable tanks and weapons, the reserve does 
not counterattack while enemy tank forces are in the 
area the troops must cross in counterattacking. 

For the counterattack to strike the enemy when he 
has lost the momentum and coérdination of his attack 
and is not in good shape to defend his gains, the reserve 
must be ready to act the moment it receives the regi 
mental commander’s orders. Its readiness for action is 
insured by the prior preparation of plans for various 
contingencies, by quick decisions, and by timely dis 
positions and movements from the position or area be 
ing occupied. 

Coordination is obtained by arrangement with com 
manders in areas adjacent to that of the counterattack 
for support either by fire or by coéperation of troops; 
by notifying supporting artillery and heavy weapons 
of the place and approximate time of the counterattack; 
and by calling for supporting fires, usually by prear 
ranged signal. Smoke may be used to obscure hostile 
observation of the counterattack area. 

The counterattacking force usually delivers its full 
strength in a single blow against the flank or flanks of 
the penetration. Since counterattacks have the limited 
objective of restoring the position, reserves may be very 
small or there may be none at all, in the counterat 
tacking force. 

When the ‘counterattack succeeds in driving out 
the penetrating forces, the troops pursue them with fir 
Troops do not advance beyond the original limits of 
the position except on specific orders. New reserves 
are created from units displaced from their original 
positions by the penetration and counterattack 

If the counterattack fails to eject the penetrating 
force, counterattacking troops dig in on the line where 
they stop and hold that line. The higher commander 
is informed. 
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When tanks are attached to an infantry regiment, 
the regimental commander holds them concealed until 
he needs them. They are then launched according to 
previously prepared plans, which should take into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the tank commander 
as to the capabilities and limitations of his tanks. 


RELIEF 

If a defense is prolonged, higher authority arranges 
for the periodic relief of units on battle positions. ‘I he 
relief of a regiment is preceded by a detailed reconnais 
sance of the sector and routes by officers of the relieving 
regiment. All commanders down to and including pla 
toon leaders should visit the position prior to the relief. 
The commanders familiarize themselves with the dis 
positions and defensive arrangements of the outgoing 
units and with the known hostile dispositions. They 
complete arrangements for the transfer of supplies and 
special equipment to be left by the regiment to be 
relieved. Guides from the outgoing regiment meet each 
platoon and conduct it to its position. 

Secrecy is essential in preparing and carrying out a 
relief. It should be carried out at night in time to per 
mit the bulk of the relieved regiment to be beyond 
artillery range before daylight. Measures to prevent 
congestion include officers’ control posts at critical 
points. 

The commander of the outgoing regiment is respon 
sible for the defense of the sector until the relief of his 
unit is completed. 


Tue Reserve REGIMENT 


Missions assigned to a regiment that forms the reserve 
of a higher unit in a defense may include: counter- 
attacks to restore the battle position; participation in 
a counteroffensive; occupation and defense of a flank 
position or extension; relief-of a front-line regiment; 
occupation of a sector of a rear battle position; meet 


0 DW DW 
War is Not Won by Tradition 


Any doctrine, custom, or tradition advanced as a reason for doing 
a thing in war—or not doing it—indicates the presence of the Dead 
Hand {of the past}. Suspicion should immediately arise and the 
matter should be examined in the cold light of logic, going back not 
to old quotations, old axioms, old opinions, or old doctrines but . 
straight to scientific fundamentals. For war is not won by tradition, . 
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ing a threat by hostile troops transported 


i] 
the establishment of a general outpost. re 

A reserve regiment may be used in wh in } 
to assist front-line regiments in organizin ir po 
tions, to organize flank extensions, or to prep.ire of ac 
in preparing a rear position. 

Initially a reserve regiment is held mobile jy 
area with cover and concealment that facilitates ». | 
probable employment. There, it is disposed for 4| 
around defense against mechanized forces. It secure 
itself against hostile aircraft and prepares plans | 


counter an attack by troops transported by air. | 
security measures may include: camouflage and cop. | \ 
cealment; the use of AT weapons and obstacles to b] 





ock 1e1 
probable approaches for mechanized units; the assign- 4 the 1 
ment of automatic weapons to AA missions; the estgh. HB mets w 
lishment of AA and antimechanized warning system: 9 forwar 
the establishment of liaison with the combat echelo; fold th 
the detail of local security forces. windot 
The reserve commander prepares detailed plans for The 
carrying out the different tentative missions assigne| JB hell’s t 
his unit, and continually revises these as the situation Mit ain’t 
develops. He keeps himself advised of the situatio: don’t t 
through personal reconnaissance, information fron We’ 
higher headquarters, and reports from liaison person knows 
nel. Until he receives orders for the employment o 
his regiment, either he or a suitable representative stay: 
at the command post of the next higher commande 
except when necessarily absent on reconnaissance o Con 
other duties. mae 
Derense Unper Speciat Conpirions eg 
yr 
The defense is often affected by special conditions ‘8 th 
For defense in woods and towns, defense of a river line ay 
and defense during operations in deserts, jungles, or BiB and th 
mountains, see FM 100-5 and FM 7-5. For jungle op 
erations, see also FM 31-20. For operations in snow 
and extreme cold, see FM 31-15. 
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but by the utilization of solid facts applied logically in accordance 
with the psychological nature of man.—Major Joun H. Burns in . 


The INFANTRY JourNAL, January-February, 1937. 





Preventive Maintenance 


Here are some paragraphs from Preventive Maintenance, the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL’S forthcoming book that tells the how- 
and-why of keeping your transportation rolling. The book will 
sell for $1.50. Get your order in now—the book will be ready 


for delivery March 25, 1942. 


Jiggers! The Top 

‘ine out of ten command-car tops that come in 
here,” said Sergeant Easom, “are ripped on both sides 
at the rear because these guys don’t unfasten the grom- 
mets when they put the top down. They give a yank 
forward and the canvas tears. A lot of times they don’t 
fold the top down properly, so the bows break the rear 
window.’ 

[he sergeant spat on the floor. “You know what the 
hell’s the matter? These suckers don’t take care because 
it ain't their cars. They don’t have to fix them and they 
don’t have to pay for them.” 

We've got a sneaking suspicion that the sergeant 
knows whereof he speaks. 


4 4 4 
Whooosh! 


Somebody's going to get their back teeth kicked in if 
anybody ever catches them pulling this trick. You're 
stuck in the mudhole, and can’t get out. What do you 
do? Disengage the clutch, step on the gas hard, slam 
out the clutch and whooosh, you’re outa the mudhole 
and onto dry land. Sure you're out, and so’s the clutch 
and the transmission—pe -rmanently out of whack. 


7 A 7 


Death Doesn’t Wait for a Battle 


\ poorly placed lock ring with fifty or sixty pounds 
pressure behind it can blow off like a bullet—and do 
just as much damage. Place the lock ring firmly in 
place before inflating the tire. Shoot five or ten pounds 
of air in, then tap the ring lightly all around to make 
sure it's properly seated. Give the tire another ten 
pounds and check the ring again. Then before inflating 
the tire further, place it with the lock ring down or 
facing away from you. Then go ahead and complete 
the inflation. One soldier has already been killed by 
ignoring this procedure—it can happen to you next 
buddy, and don’t think it can’t. 


y y 7 


“Parts Common” Tip 


ea $ a “parts common” tip on General Motors ve- 
s. Any part number in the 100,000 series is a parts 


omm ont is, a part you can buy in a hardware 


We pay the postage, of course. 


store. F'r instance, take a wing nut, part number 120, 
240. Being in the 100,000 series, it’s in the nut and 
bolt section of the parts common list. An ordinary water 
jacket plug, 156” diameter, looks like a part common. 
But the part number is 838,538—it’s not in the 100,000 
series so it’s not part common. Probably made of special 
steel. 
“eee Bon | 
Squirt 

When about to add air to your tires, let a little of the 
old air squirt out. That way, you'll blow out any dirt 
that’s got into the valves. Keep your valve caps on 
be sure of keeping the dirt out. 


and 


7 y 7 
Axle Shafts 


Most broken axle shafts and worn axle drive flanges 
can be traced to failure to keep the axle shaft nut or 
flange nuts properly tightened. Any play at this point 
puts a shock load on shafts and flanges every time the 
vehicle is started or stopped..A few minutes time de 
voted to this item each thousand miles, 
noticed, will save axles and flanges 
failures. 


or sooner if 
and prevent road 


ee 
Why Did It Break? 


When replacing glass in a window or windshield be 
sure you know how it was broken. Unless it was struck 
by some object, it was probably caused by abnormal 
frame tension. If so it should be corrected in order to 
avoid a repetition. 
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Oil Around Spark Plugs? 


Oil around the spark plugs doesn’t always mean that 
the engine is pumping oil. In most cases the trouble is 
due to a loose plug or a worn plug gasket. 


A 7 7 
Water and Lube Don’t Mix 


Check exposed moving parts on the bantams when 
ever you've taken them surf riding. We know so many 
that are burning out U-joints because the water has 
forced the lube out. Of course, if you don’t want to use 
your trucks, never mind. But if you expect to get any 
where, watch these little points. 
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HE PROBLEM 
of keeping the 250,000-some Army vehicles rolling de 
pends almost entirely on PM—preventive maintenance: 
“Don't let trouble start. But if it does, catch it quick 
and cure it quicker before anything happens.” 

Unfortunately, to the hell-fix-°em-when-they-break- 
down-why-worry-about-’em school, PM stands for poor 
maintenance and this kind of PM keeps vehicles dead- 
lined instead of rolling. 

For those who feel that increased emphasis on PM 
and its immeasurable importance to motor transport is 


. and doesn't find much right about 
the vehicles he inspected. He almost 
wondered how his troops got them 
lined up for him to look over. In fact. 
the motors of his outfit were in such 
bad shape that he didn't even finish his 
inspection. He broke it off to getafresh 
start by establishing a sound SOP. 


By Captain Charles S. 





making a mountain out of a molehill, wy, 
profitable lesson learned by Captain Cyril Falls, a note: 
British military historian. In a recent book, | Nature 
of Modern Warfare, he has this to say: 


fer the 


I have found that there is one side of mo. 


V ™ 
which is found hard to comprehend, and that ae 
is called in modern military parlance, “n enenee' 
Perhaps the whole race of military historians, of whj-j 
I am a member, is to some extent, guilty, because they 
have so little to say about this side of warfare, But ;, 
modern war, especially, successful maintenance js the 
key to tactics, because it alone can provide liberty of 


action. 


More simply, Captain Falls means this: “If they 
don’t roll, you don’t get there.” And in order to oe 
there and keep going, all commanders must give motor 
maintenance activities the time and codperation neces 
sary to prevent and remedy the wear of operations. 

There’s no better way of realizing the vital rile 
played by motor maintenance than knowing what has 
been written about it. The first required study is Arm 
Regulations 850-15 (Miscellaneous, Military Motor Ve 
hicles). Secondly, we have BFM 25-10 (Motor Trans 


port)—a revised edition of this manual is expected 













shortly. Then there is BFM 7-30 (Service Company 
and Medical Detachment, Supply and Evacuation, 
Rifle Regiment). Next there is Circular 1-10, with 
Changes | and 2, from the Office of the Quartermaster 


General. 
(] In addition there is War Department Training Cir- 
@® cular No. 67 on driver training, and another excel- 








lent series of Technical Manuals is the 10-500 series. 

Perhaps the easiest education on motor maintenance 
and operations can be had from The Army Motors. 
[his informative and amusingly instructive magazine 
is published by the Technical Service Division of the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Regimental commanders can obtain twenty-five copies 
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of each future issue by requesting them from the Tech 
nical Service Division." 

Lastly, there is the much-forgotten Vehicle Manu- 
facturer’s Maintenance Manual, commonly called “the 
shop manual.” A copy is furnished with each vehicle. 
In this manual the manufacturer gives specifications 
and detailed, profusely illustrated procedures for keep- 
ing the vehicle in perfect oper ating condition. Each of 
these manuals is edited by the Technical Service Di 
vision, Holabird Quartermaster Depot, to see that they 
conform to Army standards, and then it is classified as 
an official TM in the 10-1000 series. These manuals 
are musts for maintenance personnel. 

If the vehicles in a regiment aren’t rolling smoothly, 
the regimental commander can be sure the manuals 
are neatly stacked under lock and key so that they can 
be displayed for inspections. The manuals are not 
meant to be put in the files—if they are not oil-spotted, 
grease-stained and thumb-worn, you can expect trouble 
and you don’t have to look very far to find it. 

So much for the literature of preventive mainte 
nance. Now for the system that implements it. 

The mobility of our mechanized and motorized 
army depends entirely on the echelon system of main- 
tenance. The backbone of the maintenance system is 
preventive maintenance—“the detection and correction 
of incipient causes of vehicle failures before they 
occur.” 

The satisfactory working of the echelon system of 
maintenance depends upon four essentials: (1) Trained 
personnel; (2) Prompt supply of (3) Adequate tools 
and equipment; and lastly (4) Time available. Chart 
I shows how these four things affect the working of 
the four echelons. 

Here, briefly, is what the echelon system of mainte 
nance is, and who makes it work: 

PREVENTIVE OR ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE 

First echelon: Drivers—correct driving, lubrication, 

minor adjustments, servicing, cleaning. 

Second echelon: Organization mechanics—lubrica 

tion, adjustments, minor repairs, unit replacement. 


Service MAINTENANCE 
Third echelon: Light maintenance units—unit re 
placement, repairs, lubrication. 
Fourth echelon: Heavy maintenance units—overhaul, 
rebuilding, lubrication. 


Bracketing the first and second echelons under or- 
ganizational maintenance throws preventive mainte 
nance squarely into the laps of organization command- 
ers. Their supervision of PM starts directly with the 
driver, and PM starts directly with how the driver op- 
erates his vehicle. 


*About March 25, The INFANTRY JOURNAL will publish a book en- 
titled Preventive Maintenance (probably priced at $1.50) which will 
contain a large number of the excellent articles in past issues of The 
Army Motors. The JouRNAL has already published Keep ’em Rolling, 


an informal driver's handbook which many units are now finding 


helpful as well as entertaining.—Eb. 
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We all know the howls that are raised, from 
poral of the squad on up to the commanding genera} 
when a rifle-bore is found pitted or parts of the rife 
rusty. Yet these same howlers will ride in an a; 
hicle costing several thousand dollars and complacent! 
tolerate such PM abuses as using the clutch p 


a footrest, making grandstand stops, careening ind 
corners at high speeds, laboring the engine by | ing 
to shift into the proper gear, getting the vehicle stuck 
before shifting into all-wheel drive and so on. Al) these 
faults will ruin a vehicle, and their correction is just as 


vital to successful PM as keeping the tires inflated, the 
crankcase full, and the chassis lubricated. And ever 
regimental commander must automatically recogniz 
these abuses. 

Preventive maintenance starts with driving, and 
driver-training is just as important as mechanic-train 
ing. Dumb drivers can ruin vehicles quicker than the 
smartest mechanics can repair them. 

Sensible, trained drivers, who immediately report 
trouble. supervised by alert commissioned and noncom 
missioned officers, consider ably lessen the tasks of th 
second echelon. 

Before discussing second-echelon maintenance any 
further, let’s look at some charts (page 27) which show 
the vehicles assigned to an infantry regiment, rifle 

‘chart II) and the personnel (chart IIT), and the tools 
and equipment (chart IV) that keep ‘em rolling 

You will notice from chart III that the driver . con 
sidered a member of the maintenance personnel, and 
that every company, including the rifle company, which 
only has three-quarter-ton jeeps, has a noncom spe 
cifically designated to supervise the driver's echelon of 
maintenance. 

Note that the service company has fourteen me 
chanics. Six of these, plus the first lieutenant maint 


nance officer, the staff sergeant mechanic, the welder, 
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THE COLONEI 


the private record clerk, form the shop group of 
naintenance section of the transportation platoon. 

field and on the march, they ride in four 1%-ton 
; with front-mounted power-operated winches, a 
ton wrecker, and a quarter-ton jeep. The remain 
ight mechanics are divided into four two-man 
- that ride in half-ton trucks. One each of these 
crews is assigned to a battalion, and one to the 
ink or headquarters company, to reinforce their 
tenance personnel. 

. further study of these charts, in conjunction with 
each other, will disclose the general maintenance setup 
within the regiment. Note that the tool distribution is 
such that responsibility tor definite maintenance opera 
tions can be fixed all the way from the driver to the 
regimental shop group. 

[he second-echelon maintenance personnel is re 
sp nsible for directing and supervising the drivers’ first 
echelon maintenance; for the lubrication not performed 
by the drivers; and for repairs they can do within the 
limits of their ability, the equipment, and parts, and 
time available. 

Regimental (second-echelon)) maintenance embraces 
supervision of company maintenance, and the perform 
ance of the maintenance operations listed in Circular 
1-10 and FM 25-10. In order to maintain vehicles in 
as nearly perfect operating condition as possible, the 
efforts of regimental maintenance should generally be 
organized: 

So that the regimental shop group backs up and re 
inforces the battalion crews from its maintenance 
section; 

So that these crews reinforce the company mechanics; 

So that the company mechanics back up and rein 
force the driver, with the exception of the rifle com 
panies, in which the drivers are directly backed up by 
the battalion crews. 
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This maintenance setup, to be effective, must be 
guided by what AR 850-15 terms scheduled mainte 
nance operations, which must be chec ked by mainte 
nance inspections. These scheduled operations and in 
spections must be formed in accordance with a definite 
schedule based on time or mileage, or a combination of 
both. 

Scheduled maintenance operations for all vehicles 
are generally outlined in the vehicle manufacturer's 
maintenance manual, and are divided into daily, week 
ly, monthly or 1,000 miles, and semiannual or 6,000 
miles. 

The daily operation is performed by the driver, and 
includes lubrication, servicing, inspecting (before, dur 
ing and after operation ), cleaning, etc. 

Che weekly operation, under the supervision of the 
transport sergeant or corporal, is a continuation of, and 
check on, the driver's daily operations. It includes all 
items of the daily maintenance, plus care of tools, 
equipment, tires, battery, general tightening, and ad 
justment, etc. 

The monthly or 1,000 miles operation, whichever 
comes first, is performed by the company mechanics 
under the supervision of their motor sergeant. This 
calls for a complete going-over of the vehicle, checking 
the operation of all units, valve and other adjustments, 
ignition timing, road tests and lubrication. A record 
must be kept, listing the defects and repairs, and perti 
nent data must be put into the motor vehicle service 
record (OQMC Form 248 

[he semiannual or 6,000 mile operation, whichever 
comes first, is normally performed by the service com 
pany, using the shop crew, under the supervision of the 
maintenance ofhcer. This operation is chiefly to pre 
pare a vehicle for summer or winter operations by giv 
ing it a thorough going-over. Transmissions, transfer 
cases, universal joints, carburetors, cooling system, en 
gine and other assemblies are inspected, cleaned, lubri 
cated, adjusted, filled, repaired, replaced or sent to a 
higher echelon for repair. Action taken is noted in the 
vehicle service record. 

Lubrication, which is a vital part of each maint 
nance operation, must be performed by designated per 
sonnel in accordance with the lubrication guide fur 
nished in the maintenance manual. 

Lubrication may be either centralized or decentral 
ized. 

In decentralized lubrication, the responsibility is 
divided between the drivers and the mechanics. This 
method is particularly applicable to field-service condi 
tions and will give excellent results when personnel are 
properly trained and supervised. The driver, who is 
issued a grease-gun with the motor vehicle tool kit, 
should lubricate the spring shackles, steering-gear link 
age, clutch, and brake pedal shafts, and other parts that 
don’t require a specialized lubrication training. With 
the oil can he lubricates door hinges, and throttle and 
other linkages. Of course, he is always responsible for 
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keeping the crankcase full. The mechanics lubricate 
units that require a more specialized training, such 
as the gearcases, steering-gear housings, wheel bearings, 
universal joints, front and rear axle housings, etc. 

In centralized lubrication, all lubrication is carried 
on at a central point, and the drivers are relieved of all 
responsibility except keeping the crankcase full. This 
method is all right for garrison service, but all too often 
the drivers and mechanics are not trained in the decen- 
tralized system, which is the only practical method to 
use in the field. 

The motor vehicle inspections that check these main- 
tenance operations are classified as command, mainte- 
nance, and technical. Although these vary in scope and 
method, they all have the same general purpose in 
view: to detect negligence, faulty practices and indi- 
cations of vehicle failure; to maintain proper adjust- 
ments; and to provide corrective.measures. Briefly, their 
purpose is to detect, correct and prevent recurrence of 
the same faults from the same causes. 

Command inspections, as the name implies, mean 
that all commanders must inspect their vehicles. There 
has been a general tendency for platoon, company, bat- 
talion, and regimental commanders to steer shy of this 
duty because they feel that the regimental motor or 
maintenance officer is responsible for their vehicles. 
Still, these commanders do not avoid inspecting the 
weapons of their units, nor feel that the ordnance per- 
sonnel alone are responsible for these inspections. And 
paragraph 25 of AR 850-15 very specifically says that 
organization commanders are responsible for the main- 
tenance of their vehicles. They cannot check this main 
tenance except by active and constant inspections. 

Maintenance inspections are also the responsibility 
of organization commanders. As part of scheduled 
maintenance operations, they are second-echelon duties. 
They follow the same general plan; that is, daily, week- 
ly, monthly or 1,000 miles, and semiannually or 6,000 
miles. 

Technical inspections are performed by the issuing 
service, quartermaster or ordnance, semiannually or 
6,000 miles. They check the maintenance of the lower 
echelons and determine the fitness of the vehicle for 
continued operation. 

All of the foregoing procedures, operations and in- 
spections are vital parts of preventive maintenance— 
and a knowledge of them is vital to every commander, 
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March 
and especially to regimental commanders. (ply by 
learning, remembering, and practicing them can y, 
keep ’em rolling. 


Tl Can we 


II 

Now let's assume that a newly-assigned 1, gimental 
commander has recently completed a refresher Course 
at The Infantry School. He has been impressed with 
the importance of PM to the tactical mobility of }j. 
regiment, and decides to carry out an informal prevent 
ive maintenance inspection of his vehicles. And he has 
set up the following suitable procedure for all command 
inspections: 

The regimental S-3 and S-4, the regimental moto, 
officer, and the regimental maintenance officer are 
accompany him; . 

Vehicles are to have their prescribed loads; 

Vehicle hoods are to be raised; 

Vehicle tools and equipment are to be displayed in 
front of the vehicles, and the tailgates opened, so that 
the inside of the body and the load can be seen; 

Battery cells are to be exposed; 

Each driver is to stand one pace to the left of the left 
front wheel, and be prepared to accompany the inspect 
ing officer around his vehicle; 

The first part of the inspection is to be an inspection 
of stationary vehicles, the second is to be a live or moi 
ing inspection. 

(Assuming that there is no risk of hostile air attack, 
the motors are to be lined up for the inspection; other 
wise they are to be kept well-deployed in a manner the 
regimental commander will direct.) 


to 


The colonel and his staff approach the first group of 
vehicles, and he asks to see the headquarters vehicles 
first. The battalion commander guides him to a line 
of seven vehicles. As they approach the first, a half-ton 
C&R car, with winch, the driver comes to attention 
The colonel gives him “At Ease,” and then glances at 
the winch and looks at the right-front axle. Turning 
to the regimental motor transport officer he asks, “This 
is a directional tread tire, isn’t it? Are all the front 
wheel tires mounted like this?” 

“Yes, sir, I believe they are.” 

The colonel turns to Major S-3, “Will you take 
notes of things I point out, so we will have a compre 
hensive picture of our transportation. Lieutenant Main 
tenance Officer, you'll notice that it says on the sidewall 
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' tire ‘Driving Tires Must Rotate as The Arrow 
Points, Other Tires in Opposite Direction.’ The arrow 

is pointing to the tront—the direction the wheel 
-es. In other words, since the front wheels are not 
‘ant-driving wheels, these front tires are mounted 
incorrectly. The use of directional tires is being dis- 
otinued, but until it is, remember that tire wear in- 
ses by about twenty- five per cent unless directional 

are reversed on front wheels. The rubber situation 
is too critical to permit this to pass.” 

[he colonel moves along the right side of the vehicle 
and looks at the engine. “Driver, you certainly have a 
clean-looking engine block and compartment. Let's 
have a look at the carburetor air-cleaner.” The driver 
loosens the wingnut, lifts the cover and removes the 
Glter element. The colonel looks at it and then, “What 
grade of oil are you using and how often is it being 
changed?” he asks the maintenance officer. 

“SAE 20, sir. The oil is changed and the container 
cleaned every thousand miles, or oftener if necessary. 

“I believe,” the colonel says, “the majority of shop 
manuals call for a heavier oil, such as SAE 50, except 
in extremely cold weather. Take a look at this oil and 
tell me what you find.” 

The maintenance officer looks at the oil and runs 
his fingers along the bottom of the container. “There 
seems to be about a sixteenth of an inch of fine silt 
and dirt, sir, and the oil appears rather dirty.” 

“Apparently hasn’t been cleaned in a long while,” 
the colonel remarks. “It’s vitally important for the en 
gine to receive clean air. Grit and dust can ruin it 
quicker than anything except underlubrication. I hope 
the oil filter isn’t anything like this. Will you check it, 
Major S-4, while I see the next truck?” 

Opening the cab door on the next vehicle, another 
half-ton, the colonel lowers the window, noting that 
the crank handle is broken. The glove-compartment 
door sticks, but he finally gets it open and pulls out a 
copy of Superman and a banana. “Driver, where's the 
truck manual and your accident-report form?” 

I don’t know, sir, and I lost my accident report, 
sir.” 

“Lieutenant Maintenance Officer, why doesn’t this 
driver have a maintenance manual, parts list, and ac 
cident form instead of this magazine?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I’ve never seen a shop manual or 
parts list for these vehicles.” 


The colonel doesn’t say anything, but reaches in the 
cab and pulls out the fire extinguisher. He shakes it, 
and turning to Major S-3 remarks, “Half empty. 

He goes to the next vehicle, and glancing inside 

notices that the seat has a four-inch tear in it, where 
the driver sits, exposing the padding, which is begin 
ning to shred. Going to the rear and stooping, he 
notices that the spring shackles haven't seen grease in 
many miles and that the exhaust tailpipe is bent enough 
to almost close the opening. 
vehicle last lubricated?” 
“About five or six weeks ago, sir, I believe. 
fore we started back from maneuvers.’ 

“How many miles have you driven since then? 

The driver thinks a minute and gk: inces at the speed 
ometer. “About eighteen hundred, sir. 

“Have you noticed that your exhaust pipe is almost 
crimped shut?” 

“No, sir, but I did notice that the engine didn’t 
sound right when I started out this morning.” 

“Did you report it to anyone? 
“No, sir, I thought I would report it to the mechanics 
at the next inspection.’ 

“Things like this should be reported immediately, 
Lieutenant, and so should this,” pointing sadly at the 
rear-axle housing, which is leaking around the filler 
plug. “Checking for leaks is a prime first-echelon duty.” 
He walks back to the front and looks over the tools and 
equipment on the ground. Most of the tools are rusty. 
He picks up the hand grease-gun and asks the driver, 
“Have you ever used this?” 

“No, sir. That is, not often, sir.” 

Turning to Major S-4, “By the looks of things,” the 
colonel says, “if you check the TBA Number Seven | 
asked you to this morning, you'll find the equipment 
on this vehicle mostly non-existent. Inspect it and let 
me know.” 


“Driver, when was this 


Just be 


“Let’s look at the trucks in the service company.” 
he colonel punches the spare tire of the first 2%-ton 
cargo truck, remarks, “Flat,” and goes to the driver's 
compartment. The exposed battery cells catch his eye. 
“It's not very good for a battery to have the plates ex 
posed, with no electrolyte covering them.’ 

“No, sir, it ruins the battery, 
cer agrees uncomfortably. 


” the maintenance ofh 
“So do corroded battery ter 
minals,” the colonel says as he pushes down lightly on 


the clutch pedal 
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check this pedal and tell me how much free travel you 
think it has.” 

The lieutenant moves the clutch pedal down several 
times and remarks, “About two to three inches, sir.” 

“Does this truck shift easily?” the colonel asks the 
driver. 

“No, sir. 1 don’t seem able to avoid clashing the gears 
when J shift.” 

“Lieutenant Maintenance Officer, what do you think 
makes the gears clash?” : 

“Apparently too much play in the clutch pedal, sir. 
It should move freely for about one and an eighth 
inches before it takes hold. This truck has more than 
that, so the clutch drags and doesn’t completely disen- 
gage the engine from the transmission.” 

“Not so good for the clutch, eh?” 

“No, sir, too much play, or a perpetually engaged 
clutch, is as bad as not enough play, or a clutch which 
is never fully engaged. Both of them burn out the 
clutch facings, sir. You get the same thing when a 
driver rides the clutch by using it as a footrest while 
driving.” 

“Have that taken care of.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The colonel asks the driver of the next truck to check 
the oil level in the crankcase. The driver checks it 
and shows the bayonet gauge to the colonel. “Humph, 
crankcase less than half-full. Oil looks dirty, too . 
feels gritty. How is the oil-filter element? No wonder 
the oil is gritty—element completely clogged. Oil-filler 
cap missing too. You don’t seem to believe that clean 
lubricants are next to godliness, Lieutenant.” 

“No—yessir. I've requisitioned filler caps, sir, but 
haven't received them yet.” 

“Better get some valve caps, too—none of the tires 
have them. Vital to the life of the tire valve, Lieuten 
ant, particularly in bad weather.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll see to it, sir.” 

The colonel starts moving toward the next vehicle, 
then changes his mind. “I think this is enough of the 
stationary inspection to show me what I wanted to 
know. Let’s see what the live inspection will show.” 

The colonel goes back to the first vehicle. The driver 
has started the engine and is behind the steering wheel. 
The colonel listens carefully to the engine for any un- 
usual noises. Then he checks the operation of the 
windshield wiper, the horn and the instruments. He 
examines all the lights, including the blackout equip 
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ment, then has the driver run the vehicl, om 
back, and then come to a sudden stop. He noi “a. 
brakes pull to the left. Then he has the PS py 
through all the gear ranges to check his d Ber: 4 
spects the winch-power takeoff and starts to d aia ‘h 
vehicle. He suddenly notices something an rei fi 
the officers with him. a 
“Here's something,” pointing to the large regiments) 
insignia in front of the radiator, “I don’t think many 


officers realize: obstructions of any kind in front of the 
4 ~ it 


radiator can seriously affect the efficiency of the ons 


ing system. I saw in a recent issue of The Arp 
Motors magazine that a small increase in radiator tem 


perature can increase crankcase oil temperatures enoug! 
to change the lubricating characteristics of the oil. Thi 
can ruin an engine. These large insignias greatly jp 
crease operating temperatures and must be placed well 
to one side-of the radiator. 

“Gentlemen, I have seen enough today to convince 
me that these vehicles show a definite lack of pre 
ventive maintenance, which indicates an almost total 
absence of supervision over their operation and main 
tenance. I won't use stronger language but I certainly 
could. I see no reason for further inspection until we 
have made plans to eliminate the large number of 
abuses and negligences we have noted this morning 
Everyone of them must be eliminated if we are to kee p 
‘em rolling. 

“Major S-3, | want you, the regimental motor trans 
port officer, and the maintenance officer at a staff meet 
ing this afternoon to establish an SOP for the care. 
operation, and maintenance of the vehicles in this regi 
ment. That will be all for now.” 


(To be concluded) 


Cuart |: Facrors THat Limrr Marnrenanct 


Are Is Is Is ability 

Parts — Time Equipment of Personnel 
cs Limited? Limited? Limited ? Limited? 
Fourth echelon Yes No No No 
[hird echelon Yes Yes No No 
Second echelon Yes Yes Yes Partly 
First echelon Yes Yes Yes Yes 


Note that limited parts supply is the one limiting 
tactor that applies to all echelons. It must, therefore, 
be given close and constant attention. Time, which 
limits all echelons except the fourth, requires close at 
tention, particularly in a fast-moving situation. 
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Cuart Il: ALLOTMENT oF TRANSPORTATION, INFANTRY REGIMENT 





j 


Rifle Company 
(9 companies ) 


& 
o 
= 
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HW Compan 


(3 companies 





| railer, l-ton, cargo 





r, light, 5-pass. sedan 





truck, 4-ton (4x4) 





Truck, %-ton, radio (4x4) 








lruck, 4-ton C&R, with weapons (4x4) 





Truck, 4-ton weapons-carrier, with weapons (4x4) .. . 





ruck, 4-ton C&R, without weapons (4x4) 
by? 





Truck, 4-ton weapons-carrier, without weapons (4x4). 





Truck, 4-con cargo, with weapons (4x4) 











[ruck, 1%2-ton cargo, without weapons (4x4) 





| Truck, 2%-ton cargo, with weapons (6x6) 








Truck, 2%-ton cargo, without weapons (6x6) 





L Truck, 4-ton wrecker, with weapons (6x6) 











—— 
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Total 











23 
(69) 























3] 72 

















(Based on TBA No. 7, October 1, 1941) 


Cuart Ill: Marnrenance PersonneL, INFANTRY REGIMEN’ 


First Echelon: 240 drivers 
Second Echelon: 271 (when T/O are adjusted to 
changes in TBA) 
Headquarters & Headquarters Company 
sergeant Transport sergeant 
privates Motor mechanics 
Service Company 
first lieutenant Maintenance officer 
master sergeant Transportation chief and mechani 
cal inspector 
Mechanic 
Truckmasters 
Motor mechanics 


staff sergeant 
sergeants 
privates 


Cuart IV: Moror Maintenance EouipMent, INFANTRY REGIMEN? 


Motor Vehicle Mechanic's Set 
15 per service company 
2 per regimental headquarters company’ 
| per heavy-weapons company 
2 per antitank company 
Battery Expert's Set 
4 per service company 
Welder’s set 
| per service company (4-ton wrecker ) 
Second Echelon Unit Equipment Sets 
No. 1 set, Mechanic's Hand Tools 
| per service company 
| per regimental headquarters company 
| per heavy-weapons company 
| per antitank company 


UV elder 


Rece rd C lerk 


| private 

| private 

Antitank Company 

staff sergeant 
corporals 
privates 


Transport sergeant 
['ransport corporals 
Motor mechanics 
Heavy-W eapons Company 
sergeant Transport sergeant 
corporals 
private 


I ransport corporals 
Motor mechanic 
tifle Company 
corporal l ransport corporal 
Based on T /O dated October 1, 1940 


Riri 
No. 2 Set (Tools supplementing No. | set 
| per service company 
No. 3 Set (Air Compressor 
| per service company 
No. 4 Set (Block-and-Tackle 
4 per service company 
4 per heavy-weapons company 
4 per antitank company 
No. 5 Set (Welding) 
| per service company 
No. 6 Set (Electric Generator 
2 per service company 
No. 9 Set (Anchor Stakes and Pins 
| per service company (4-ton wrecker 


Based on TBA No. 7, October 1, 
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SIX MONTHS 
JAP INFANTR 


By Major Harold Doud 


As the finishing touch to my two-and-a-half-year 
language detail in Japan I was to do a tour of duty with 
troops. To all intents and purposes I was to be a com 
pany officer of the Imperial Japanese Army. For six 
months [the winter of 1934-35] I was to serve with the 
2d Company, 7th Infantry Regiment, at Kanazawa. | 
looked forward to it. 

My orders were followed by cordial letters from the 
regimental adjutant and my future company command: 
er. Both expressed the hope that my stay with them 
would be profitable. 

In the meantime I had written to a missionary ac- 
quaintance at Kanezzawa asking his aid in finding suit- 
able quarters. He replied that there was only one house 
in Kanazawa suitable for one of my station. It was 
rather expensive, he said; the rent was eighty yen 
(about twenty-five dollars) a month. However, its 
seventeen rooms would be just about right for one of 
my rank. We were rather staggered at the thought of 
seventeen rooms, but since the letter implied that 
nothing less would do, we accepted it. Accordingly we 
packed our furniture and a few days later entrained for 
Kanazawa. 

Although it was nearly midnight when we arrived, a 
reception committee met us at the station. The delega- 
tion included the regimental adjutant, the color lieu- 
tenant, the captain, and senior warrant officer from the 
2d Company, and a detail of soldiers to handle our 
baggage. After the baggage had been equitably di- 
vided we marched in a body to the local inn where we 
were to put up until our furniture arrived. All hands 
accompanied us to our rooms, and the officers and war- 
rant officer remained for a chat and the inevitable cup 
of tea. 

A few days of sightseeing and I was ready to report 
for duty. Buckling on my saber and giving a final pat 
te my uniform I started for the barracks. The regiment 


*Originally printed in The INFANTRY JOURNAL, January, 1937. 























































was housed within the walls of an old feudal castle, 
beautifully situated on a small hill in the center of the 
town. A soldier met me at the front gate and conducted 
me to the 2d Company's barracks. At the door he 
handed me a new pair of slippers, neatly stenciled with 
my name in Japanese characters. Following his ex 
ample I took off my shoes, put on the slippers, and 
pattered after him to the orderly room. 

There the captain introduced me to the officers and 
a few of the noncommissioned officers. He then an 
nounced that I was to be presented to the company. We 
put on our shoes and stepped out to the company pa 
rade. There I found the company drawn up in a hollow 
square, three sides of which were made up by the 
three platoons and the fourth side by the company staff 
and an empty table. 

I was invited to climb up on the table. As soon as I 
had taken this elevated post, the captain introduced 
me to the company. The company was then brought to 
attention, the senior warrant officer turned out a salute, 
and the ceremony was over. 

Next we went to regimental headquarters, dropped 
our shoes, and went in. The adjutant escorted us to the 
colonel’s office. Upon entering, the captain and | 
bowed to the colors and then to the colonel. The colonel 
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spoke a few words of welcome, saying among other 
things that if it ever seemed to me that he was not 
treating me with the consideration due a guest, it was 
merely because he wished me to feel at home. He as- 
sured me that I would be treated like any other officer 
of the regiment. 

I thanked the colonel for this sentiment, put on my 
shoes, and went with the captain to make the rounds of 
the principal staff officers and the battalion command- 
ers. At each place we took off our shoes before entering. 
Before the morning was over I was thankful I had not 
worn boots. 

At eleven I was presented to the regiment. This time 
there were two tables. The colonel mounted one and I 
the other. The adjutant presented the regiment and the 
colonel introduced me, making a graceful reference to 
the friendly relations then existing between our two 
countries. The adjutant brought the regiment to at- 
tention and the colonel and I faced each other and sa 
luted; that ended that ceremony. 

It was now time for lunch. In a Japanese regiment 
all officers lunch at the officers’ mess. There, my worst 
ordeal was the speech each new ofhcer must make. 
When all were in their places, | made my shoeless 
entrance. Having obtained the colonel’s permission to 
speak, I delivered my prepared oration. That over, | 
laid aside cap, gloves, and saber, and took my place at 
the colonel’s left. 

Lunch, served in an individual tray, consisted of five 
dishes. There was the usual enormous bowl of rice 
which is the main dish at every Japanese meal. A one- 
eyed fish-head stared fixedly at me from the bottom of 
a bowl of bodyless soup. Another small dish contained 
pickled daikon, a Japanese turnip which tastes like a 
radish, and another a handful of sugared beans. At my 
first luncheon, the piéce de résistance was an individual 
octopus for each officer. Boiled, but with legs and eyes 
still intact, it rested upon its back and glared at me. | 
couldn’t quite stare it down. 

The instant I took my seat all hands fell to with a 
will, not to mention speed. I took up my chopsticks and 
followed suit. In the Japanese fashion, I smoothed the 
way for my rice with gulps of soup. This I supple- 
mented with an occasional bite of daikon and sugared 
beans. I made a few tentative picks at my octopus but 
everytime I did those baleful eyes discouraged me. 

I had just made a good start on the meal when I felt, 
or rather sensed, a silence. I glanced up, to find that 
all hands had finished and were apparently waiting for 
me. I hastily laid down my chopsticks. Immediately an 
officer arose and launched into a talk on a-technical 
military subject. I soon learned that this was standard 
procedure. Of the hour reserved for lunch only a few 
minutes were devoted to eating; the rest of the time 
to military education. The colonel left immediately 
after the lecture and the officers began drifting back 
to their duties. 

At this time the regiment was having its “dog days’ 





larch 
training.” Although it was intensely hot, trai; " 
purposely intensified in order to accustom th: n : 
great exertion in extreme heat. During the hor oan 
of the day a strenuous and lengthy bayonet prac se 
held. The officers were not exempt; from e| h t 
twelve they fenced with the Japanese two nded 


sword. 

Since each Japanese officer owns a fencing outfit, ] 
equipped myself and joined in the daily workout When 
my opponents got over their initial politeness I began to 
get some bad beatings. After a few days of taking stiff 
raps on the bare elbow I grew wary—I began . pick 
field officers for opponents, avoiding the young and 
agile lieutenants and captains. : 

During this period much of oar time was taken up 
with the ceremonies incident to the semi-annual trans 
fer of officers. In our division, both the division and 
brigade commanders were transferred and in our regi 
ment we drew new commanders for the Ist and 34 
Battalions and for a number of the companies. The 
Japanese custom of the service requires farewell and 
welcoming formations for all outgoing and incoming 
officers. Hence, the novelty of the hollow square, the 
tables, and the speech-making soon wore off. 

After the welcoming formation for the new division 
commander I was called aside to meet him personally. 
Following the usual amenities he expressed an interest 
in a trip I had recently taken to Formosa while he was 
governor general there. Since I had never met this of 
ficer I was surprised and showed it. He smiled and said 
that his knowledge came from my dossier, made up by 
the military police. 

I was now getting used to garrison life and looked 
forward to our first holiday scheduled for August 21. 
This was the anniversary of the storming of Banryu 
Hill during the siege of Port Arthur; here the regiment 
had distinguished itself by a magnificent assault with 
the bayonet. 

When the looked-for day finally arrived I soon dis- 
covered that our conception of a holiday as a day of rest 
was not shared by the Japanese Army. The festivities 
started with a 3:00 a.m. reveille. After breakfast, the 
men filed into the orderly room, a section at a time, and 
bowed low before the pictures of their comrades who 
had been killed in action. 

Following this ceremony, the 2d Company marched 
to a shrine of the regiment’s war dead on Mukoyama 
(Yonder Mountain). Here, after fitting obeisance, a 
bayonet tournament was held in commemoration of the 
bayonet assault that had carried Banryu Hill. The 
tournament ended shortly after daylight. Another bow 
to the shrine and back we marched to barracks. There 
the supply sergeant produced sake and a species of dried 
flounder, which we downed with a will. Then, after a 
few minutes’ rest the regular day’s work began. The 
other companies celebrated the holiday in similar fash- 
ion. And so I learned that if you start your holiday ob 
servance early enough it will nét interfere with the 
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ule. To the Jap soldier a holiday is a day for 
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days after this celebration I got my first taste 

e field service. It was our battalion’s turn to 

mp Johana for a few days’ combat firing. This 

y about twenty-five miles inland beyond a range 
ntains. We started out at nine o'clock at night in 
g rain and marched through a steady downpour 
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soldiers slept, side by side, on a long wooden platform 
which ran the length of the barracks. The officers’ ac- 
commodations were a bit more elaborate. The major, 
adjutant, surgeon, three company commanders and I 
occupied separate rooms furnished with an iron cot, a 
table, and a chair. The lieutenants bunked together in 
one large room and the warrant officers in another. 

After breakfast the senior officers and I went to bed. 
As I dozed off I heard the lieutenants supervising the 
work of cleaning equipment in preparation for an in- 
spection at noon by their company commanders. 

On these trips away from the garrison the officers ate 
the same food the men did. Instead of rice we had 
mugimeshi, a mixture of rice and barley, supplemented 
by a vegetable stew of lotus roots. This was topped off 
by two or three slices of daikon for desert. Breakfast 
differed somewhat from this typical noonday and eve- 
ning meal in that a thick, sweetish, bean soup replaced 
the vegetable stew. 

At Johana we put in two days at firing platoon com 
bat problems and then, at 4:00 a.m. on the third day, 
began the twenty-five-mile hike back to Kanazawa. The 
march was completed in a burning heat at two in the 
afternoon. 

The 1st Company did not fall out when the battalion 
was dismissed. Instead, its company commander double- 
timed it around the area of barracks two or three times. 
This seemed so unusual to me that I asked “Why?” 
The company commander smiled. “I’m just proving to 
my men that they still have lots of ‘go’ and are not 
nearly as tired as they may think they are,” he said. 

We now fell to for a week’s arduous work in prepara- 
tion for the regiment's organization day. Each company 
was scheduled to put on a stunt or act of some sort and 
most of our time was devoted to this. 

The ceremonies began at 7:30 a.m. with a Shinto 
service at the regimental shrine. At 9:30 came a regi- 
mental review. After the review the 2d Company put 
on the sham battle it had been rehearsing all week. 
Following this, all hands returned to barracks which 
had been thrown open to the public for the day. 

At noon the officers gave a banquet for the principal 
citizens of the town. The officers’ wives, children, and 
servants had also been invited, but these were enter- 
tained separately, because in proper Japanese society 
mixed parties are taboo. 

After dinner we listened to speeches and watched 
the soldier entertainments. Our sham-battle stunt was 
matched by hula dances in one company, and. by 
amateur acts in others. One company constructed a 
huge Sphinx in front of their barracks by piling up cots 
pa covering them with canvas. Another set up a large 
globe, representing the world. Atop this a life-sized, 
straw-filled Japanese soldier waved his rifle and a Rising 
Sun flag. This figure bore the date 1937 (prophetic, in 
view of the China incident). The day ended with a 
sake party at the officers’ club. 


The next few weeks were largely devoted to training 
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for the division autumn maneuvers. Durin; this ¢j 
we made another trip to Johana for a two-sided = nane 
neuver against the 35th Infantry Regiment {rom Tor popu 
ama. We also put on several two- or three-day wt citize 
ers using Kanazawa as a base. does 

The twelve-day autumn maneuvers we; divided a son 
into three four-day periods devoted respec nde teres! 
regimental, brigade, and divisional exercises These the | 
exercises were chiefly remarkable for the long distances | this i 


soldi 


marched and the long periods without rest or J 


One day we marched thirty-seven miles. 1 wlan dh Pes 
troops went three days and two nights without slee 1 
except what could be snatched during ten-minute — 
halts and brief lulls in the situation. Sometimes the me voget 
men slept while walking. Our junior licutenan, 9 ‘| 
caused much amusement by marching squarely into, Me 8 | 
lumber pile on the side of the road while sound asleep, J 
The last four-day period was the most strenuous, We He "™° 
started out at five in the morning and marched almoy } boili 
continuously until ten the next morning. In that time WR *™ 
we covered fifty-six miles. At ten o'clock the umpires oo 
stopped the war long enough to untangle the situation 
which had gotten out of hand. Our regiment found it O 
self halted in front of a Buddhist temple. We all piled boes 
into the temple compound and those of us who could MR ™Y 
keep our eyes open long enough ate a couple of our ay 
nigurimeshi (a mess of rice rolled into balls for ease in heat 
carrying and sometimes containing a salted plum in §& Ses 
the center ). or 
This blessed halt was all too short. It seemed we had mil 


just closed our eyes when orders came to fall back a 
mile or so and go into a defensive position. Fortunately 
for the tired soldiers, the line of defense ran through un 
harvested rice paddies so they were forbidden to dig 
trenches. While the company organized its position | 
crawled into the bushes for a short snooze and didn't 
come out until awakened by the smell of cooking rice. 

At nightfall everybody was occupied with outpost 
duty and patrols. The Japanese go in for patrolling in i 
a big way. In bivouac, virtually everybody who is not 
actually on post as a sentry is out on a patrol of some 
kind. I remarked on this to Captain Teshima and he 
replied that the idea was to keep everybody busy. 

“But why not let some of them sleep?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “That is not necessary. They al 
ready know how to sleep. They need training in how to 
stay awake.” 

The next morning at dawn the enemy attacked our 
position. Just as the two opposing forces confronted each 
other with fixed bayonets, the bugles blew recall and 
the battle was over. The troops assembled under their 
NCO’s and started out on the five-, six-, and seven- 
mile marches to their billets where they were to rest 
until the following morning. The officers gathered for 
a critique at the primary school in a neighboring village. 
When this was over we boarded the local trolley and 
headed for the billeting area. 

Going into billets was one of the bright spots of the 
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uvers. Japanese troops always billet on the civilian 

tion whenever this is possible. The Japanese 

n does not look on this the way an American 

In Japan practically every family has or has had 
» with the colors, and therefore has a very real in 
t in the army. The policy of recruiting soldiers in 
the locality w here they are to serve further stimulates 
this interest. The people regard it as a privilege to have 
soldiers quartered in their homes and they do their ut 
‘ost to entertain them and make them comfortable. 

The officers were quartered with the more substantial 
citizens. Captain Teshima and I were always billeted 

ther. Our hosts felt it their bounden duty to enter 
tain us with food and sake until late at night not realiz 

that perhaps we had not slept for two nights in a 
row. In other respects also their attention was some 
times slightly embarrassing. On one occasion while 
boiling at my ease in the family bath, the door opened 
and in walked my hostess to inquire if she could be of 
any assistance. | quickly assured her that I had every 
thing needed. 

One of the families with whom I was quartered 
boasted a foreign-style bed. This they had prepared for 
my special use. | found it too short for me and hard a 
a rock, but they were so proud of it that I hadn’t fo 
heart to admit that I would rather sleep on the mats. 

Our last problem was a 24-hour division staff exer 
cise. This time we marched only sixteen or seventeen 
miles, and but for the heavy rain which began to fall 
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during the forenoon, we would have had an easy time 
of it. The next morning after the usual dawn assault 
the buglers sounded recall for the last time and a few 
hours later we were entraining for the trip back to 
Kanazawa. To me Kanazawa meant slee p, breakfast 
French-fried potatoes, ap ple pie, and coffee 

One of my minor trials had been the matter of food 
In barracks and at Johana, I had learned to like the sol 
diers’ regular garrison ration, but the field ration was 
another matter as far as I was concerned 
field kitchens in the Japanese Army. Therefore, when 
in the field the Japanese soldier lives on his emergency 
ration of canned beef and hardtack plus an occasional 
meal of rice and barley are cooked 


| here are no 


I he rice and barley 
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individually when time and opportunity permit. [he 
beef is eaten uncooked just as it comes from the can. 
In billets, however, we lived the life ot lords. I here 
we were feasted and toasted until all hours of the night 
| found that special pains were taken to cater to the 
queer tastes of the “foreign barbarian.” The billeting 
detail always spread the word ahead that the foreign 
officer was very fond of sukiyaki, a succulent compound 
of beef or chicken and several vegetables. As a conse 
quence Captain leshima and I had at least one meal of 
sukiyaki wherever we billeted. Betore the maneuvers 
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were over he said he hoped he would neve: 
again as long as he lived. 
A month after we returned to Kanazaw 


CLO 
year men completed their conscription peri oe | 
discharged. This was November 30. The : ote 
the company threw a sake party for the reti: oldie 
\ll the company othcers attended, and the LIN any 
| both made speeches. Che soldiers enjoved descrir 
tion of life in the American Army, but | nk th 
enjoyed my funny Japanese even more. 

Early in the morning of the 30th, the area arrack« 
was packed with relatives and friends of the soldier 
who were to be discharged. Shortly after eight, a forma 
farewell ceremony was held on each company parac{ 
The captain congratulated the men upon th com r 
tion ol thei service, and thanked them tor the ir effort 
in helping the company to maintain its high standards 





In conclusion, he urged them to remembet1 the less ns 
they had learned while with the colors. A spokesmar 
for the retiring soldiers then stepped forward and 
thanked the captain and the company officers and 


NCOs for their guidance during the past two years and 





wished them a successful future. An exchange of salutes 
between the two groups terminated the ceremony 

[he next day, December 1, was the annual pron 
tion day. When a man is promoted, custom prescribes 
that he make the round of his superiors and friends 





report his promotion. | was unaware of this custom 
until | found the newly promoted men waiting to re¢ 
port to me. Their report, identical in form, ran like 
this: “Sir, Sergeant Tanaka respectfully reports that by 
the grace of the Lieutenant’s honorable shadow, he has 
this date become a sergeant in the Imperial Army. He 
also begs the Lieutenant’s continued favor.” 

| congratulated each man and hoped he would soon 
have another promotion to report. 

The next few weeks were devoted largely to fatigue, 
such as cleaning and repairing clothing and equipment 
for the new men coming in in January. The men wer 
given a six-day holiday over the New Year, but I re 
ceived seven days in order to permit me to be absent on 
Christmas Day. 

Immediately after the holidays, the officers resumed 
fencing. Every morning we assembled in the fencing 
hall at six o'clock. After donning fencing equipment 
and removing our socks we lined up in bare feet, paired 
off and fell to for an hour of strenuous slashing and 
whacking. The hall was unheated and the windows 
were wide open. This meant that we had the choice of 
fencing energetically or freezing. 

\iter this workout we repaired to the officers’ club 
tor a breakfast of rice, sweet bean soup, and a raw egg. 


One feature of these breakfasts was a peculiar but not 
unpleasant, wine made from the powdered flesh of 


mamushi, a potsonous Japan MC snake | Wa told that 


this snake wine was espe ially efheacious in renewing 
manly vigor after great physical exertion 

On January 20, 800 new conscripts were inducted 
into the regiment. They began arriving early in th 
morning accompanied by all their friends and relative 
Che processing clicked with machine-like precision; by 
noon the recruits had drawn their uniforms and wer 
being initiated in the mysteries of making up an army 


bunk 


men had never seen a bed on legs befor 


loa number it wasa real mystery; many ol the \ 


all the of 


heers and the nearest male relative ot each new man 


‘| he noon meal that day was attended by 
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The captain explained the routine of a soldier's life and 
told the relatives not to worry about their sons and 
nephews for they would be well taken care of and well 
fed. 

A few days later the new consc ripts were issued rifles. 
Giving a rifle to a Japanese soldier is not the casual af- 
fair it is in our army, but a ceremony of real and deep 
significance. The entire company was formed on the 
parade facing a long rack of rifles. Captain Teshima ex 
plained the honor and responsibility of being entrusted 
with a rifle. The samurai regarded his sword as his soul, 
he said, and the soldier must regard his rifle in the same 
light. Each new soldier then stepped forward as his 
name was called, bowed deeply to the rifle in the cap 
tain’s hands, took the rifle, raised it in obeisance to his 
forehead, stepped back, made an awkward present arms 
and resumed his place in ranks. 

Shortly after this the regime ntal commander, who 
knew that I was interested in the pre-conscriptional 
system of training, invited me to accompany him on 
two inspection trips. One trip carried me to the Middle 
School of Komatsu and the other to the Young Men’s 
Training Association at Tsurugi. 

We were met on the station platform at Komatsu by 
all of the principal town and school authorities. Upon 
leaving the station, we found all the school children of 
the city lined up on both sides of the street. Each child 
carried a Japanese flag in one hand and an American 
flag in the other. As soon as he saw the flags, the colonel 
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pushed me ahead of him, saying that it was m, party 
As I passed each group, the children made a 4 ep bow 
at a word of command from their teacher. This was “a 
cue to salute—which I did for two solid block: 

Upon arrival at the school, we were conducted to a 
small, concrete, tomb-like structure inside of whic 
were locked the pictures of the Emperor nd the 
Empress. All bowed to the pictures, which were no 


visible. We spent the rest of the day observing th. 
military training and other school activities. On oy; 
way back to the railway station in the afternoon we 
again found the children and their flags on hand. Ong, 
more I walked between the lines, saluting at thei, 
bows and saying domo arigato (thank you) to thei 
banzais. 

My last few days in Kanazawa were occupied wit] 
packing, farewell calls, and parties. There was ah 
party at the company where I made my farewell spee: 
and another at the officers’ mess, where I fe: OLN 
like manner. At a final geisha party the officers of the 
regiment presented me with a fine large equestrian 
figure of Masashige, a famous Japanese warrior, en 
graved with my name in Japanese characters 

On the day of departure, although it was five o'clock 
in the morning when we arrived at the railway station 
my striker, the NCOs of the 2d Company, and all th 
officers of the regiment with many of their wives, wer 


already there waiting to see us off. As the train pulled 


out I returned the last salute. 


1. 


Chasing Their Own Tail 


Indeed, there appears to be no limit, save the imagination, to the 
astounding situations that evolve in the darkness and confusion of 
war. Consider the Turkish pursuit of the British in 1915, after the 
Battle of Ctesiphon. The Turkish cavalry was sending in reports of 
the location and movements of the retiring British. The Turkish in- 
fantry was pressing forward to gain contact with the British. Accord- 
ing to the British official history the Turkish cavalry was actually in 
rear of the Turkish infantry without the infantry, cavalry, or high 
commanders being aware of the fact. The movements attributed to 
the British were presumably the Turkish cavalry’s observation of its 


own infantry.—INFANTRY IN BaTTLE. 
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The Princeton Program 
of Military Studies 


By Dr. Edward Mead Earle 


It is a striking paradox that, although military de 
fense has been a perennial problem of the American 
people, there has been until recently no conscious, in- 
, grated and continuous study of military security as a 
fundamental problem of government and society. It is 
om paradox that, although we live in a warlike 

wid, have been participants in large-scale wars, and 
are now engaged in a vast inter-continental war, there 
has been almost no systematic consideration by Ameri- 
can scholars of the réle of war in human affairs. This 
is despite the transparent truth, however deplorable, 
that war is a recurrent phenomenon which from time 
to time transcends all other human activity. As De 
mocracy is based upon belief in the power of public 
opinion and other moral sanctions, we have under 
standably given great weight to the problem of col 
lective security, both before and after the outbreak of 
the present war. Now it is necessary, without decreas 
ing our interest in postwar problems of political and 
reorganization, to restore a balance as be 
tween such studies and studies of national power. In 
deed, there can be no permanent security for us unless 
the nation and its statesmen understand the rdle which 
controlled and socially directed military force must play 
in the maintenance of order and stability. 

Political and social scientists have not heretofore 
concerned themselves seriously with problems of de 
fense and strategy. American colleges and universities 
have, with only rare exceptions, avoided or ignored the 
many-sided problems of defense. An examination of 
contemporary textbooks on politics, economics, geogra 
phy, and international relations reveals that, at best, 
military affairs have been treated in a casual or inci 
dental fashion. 

Although writers on politics since the days of Aris 
totle and Plato have given some attention to military 
subjects, and although Machiavelli, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton and Benjamin 
Franklin, among others, have shown an acute under- 
standing of the réle of military power in statecraft, the 
treatment of national strategy throughout the nine 
teenth and early twentieth centuries has been left, on 
the whole, to soldiers writing for soldiers rather than 
civilians writing for civilians. Foreigners rather than 
\mericans have had the fullest realization of the con- 
tributions to strategy and tactics of the American Civil 


economic 


War and, until recently, it was Englishmen rather than 
Americans who wrote the outstanding biographies of 
certain of our military leaders. 
actively 


Few civilian societies 
National Defense, 
except where their aims were those ot the propagandist 


interested themselves in 
or the antiquarian 

The most successful professional writing on military 
and naval subjects has heretofore been done in the 
United States by men like Mahan and Upton, who 
were members of the It is only recently 
a teature ol 


armed forces. 
that military criticism has become Ameri 
can journalism; military commentators are few in num 
ber, and not all of them posse ss an adequate know ledge 
ot history, economics, psychology and politic Ss, nor 
should they be expected to possess such knowledge in 
a profession which, in general, calls for different skills. 
But the avidity with which military journalism is read 
is an indication of the potentialities which exist for 
more adequate treatises On War, written in accordance 
with the canons of scholarship. 

In the past Our apparent invulnerability, combined 
with the balance of political and economic forces in 
Europe and the Far East, made a coherent military pol 
icy discretionary rather than imperative 
the conditions of 


However, as 
American security undergo funda 
it 1s essential to the national interest as 
well as to the cause of 


mental change, 
learning that social scientists 
assume a position of leadership and responsibility in the 
process of planning the National Defense. Otherwise, 
we shall lose some of the values which it is essential to 
retain; and we shall, in the end, be the less rather than 
the more secure. 

It is imperative that we return to an earlier tradition, 
which treated military problems as an inherent element 
in the science of government and politics, as well as a 
And in view of the in- 
tegrated character of the modern world, they must 
now be regarded as one of the most important concerns 
of economics, geography, and social psychology as well. 
Rapidiy changing military technologies and the shifting 
balance of power have compelled us to adopt new points 
of view regarding the place of the army, the navy, and 
the air force in the life of the nation. The grand strategy 

of American security demands that the foreign and 
military policies of the United States be formulated 
with reference to our history, tradition, 


factor in a broader education. 


and future as- 
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pirations as well as the demz inds of military technology. 

The study of military affairs should not be regarded 
as an emergency matter, although the outbreak of war 
gives it added importance and urgency. What is re- 
quired is a long term program of research, and ulti 
mately of teaching, which will enable the United States 
in times of peace as well as war to build up and utilize 
a body of expert knowledge essentiz il to the formulation 
of public policy and to the understanding of military 
problems and potentials. 
who had devoted any considerable portion of their lives 
to problems of strate gy would be of inestim ible service 
to the nation now that the Army War College has been 
closed for the period of the emergency. 

With these considerations in mind I established ; 
seminar in the military and foreign policies of the 
United States at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
the autumn of 1939. The seminar has included in its 
membership scholars both from the United States and 
from abroad and has benefited from the active coépera 
tion of interested members of the faculty of Princeton 
University, whose writings on foreign policy and on 
naval and military affairs have achieved a nationwide 
re putation. It has been composed of students of history, 
economics and political science whose major interest 
is the clarification of the several phases of national pol 
icy and a unified concept of Grand Strategy. 

The result is that there has been created in the 
Princeton community a centre d'études militaires which 
is not concerned with immediate technical military and 
naval problems but rather with broad questions of na 
tional strategy, military security, the elements of mili- 
tary and economic power, and the réle of the United 
States in world politics. 

The seminar has the important quality of continuity, 
although its personnel is constantly changing. This 
brings to the individual effort the benefit of previous 
group experience and lends a permanent character to 
what otherwise might be the transitory and incoérdi- 
nate activity of the individual. As scholars who have 
participated in the projects of the seminar go back to 
their academic posts, they carry with them new con- 
cepts of national problems and international relations. 
The free interchange of ideas with other mature schol- 
ars, the emphasis upon qualitativ e work, the critical and 
introspective character of seminar discussions, the ab- 
sence of departmentalization—these and other factors 
will, it is believed, contribute to real and long-term in- 
fluences on academic thinking and research in the social 
sciences. Hence the seminar offers qualified scholars 
exceptional opportunities for advanced study during a 
sabbatical leave. 

Among the subjects which have received detailed 
consideration in the discussions of the seminar (which 
meets ordinarily once a week for two hours throughout 
the academic year) are the following: the elements of 
seapower and “command of the sea’; changes in mili- 
tary technology as they affect world politics; the bal- 


A reserve of trained scholars 
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ance of power in Europe and the Far East noi yp}, - 
phenomenon in itself but as a factor in th he of 
the United States; the “military potential thn 
say, the basic factors in military strength; wa serie] 
and economic institution; strategic factors in eine 
policies of the Great Powers, including | United 
States; the impact of war upon the economi: socie) 
structure; the meaning of terms like “securi: str : 
egy,” “defense,” and “seapower,” w are monh 
used but not always with exactitude; Weh tschaf 
and economic warfare; the spread of geo-political do 
trines in E urope, especially since 1919: ihe INgINg power 
relationships in the Atlantic area and in the Pacific: th 
historical origins and development of the American de 
trine of isolationism — non-entanglement; the Fur 
pean background of early American foreig: policy 
theories and on of diplom: icy; the role of th 


army in a democratic society: 





S or 


comparative met! 
recruitment and discipline of military personnel; th 
concept of hemispheric defense and ee solidar 
itv; the historical development of 
policy; 


American militar 
non political—e specially mbes real spects 
of warfare. 

The study of these subjects has not been viewed 
an examination of isolated and unrelated topics but 
rather has been conducted with a view to a single unify 
ing objective: American security, its basic assumptions 
its changing conditions, and its present imperatives 
As the strategic factors have heretofore been underen 
phasized, or ‘indeed largely overlooked, by scholars in 
the treatment of American foreign relations, a stud 
of American security involves among other things ne 
problems i in historical inter rpret ation. 

The members of the seminar have likewise been con 
cerned with the relation of their studies to American 
education and American public opinion, because the 
believe that during a “total” war basic research has « 
special relation to ‘theasetical politics. They have co 
laborated with a group of scholars at C olumbia Unive 
sity in the preparation of a syllabus, War and Nation: 
Policy, which has just been published. * They are like 
wise engaged in editing a book of readings to be used 
in connection with the syllabus and they have in prepa 
ration, in collaboration with the American Military In 
stitute, a scholarly bibliography on war and defense. D1 
Werner B. Ellinger (former bibliographical assistant to 
the seminar and now on the staff of the Library of Con 
gress) has compiled a selected analytical bibliography of 
books and periodical articles on “Problems of Sea Power 
in the Pacific,” covering the period 1936 to 1941. This 
bibliography with critical annotations by Dr. Herbert 
Rosinski (member of the seminar 1940-41) will soon be 
available. A tentative bibliography on “Mode om War 
Its Economic and Social Aspects” has been completed 
and is now being distributed to a selected list of teachers 
of international relations. Members of the seminar have 


‘See page 82 for review.—Eb. 
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| scholars in several American universities in the 

ation of courses in military affairs, and some of 

1ave been appointed to academic posts for the 

¢ purpose of conducting such courses. The per 
| of the current seminar as well as past members 
ntributing in every way they can to the present 
rv effort of the United States. 

s hoped that the facilities of the Princeton com 
ty for the study of military affairs will be steadily 
wed. Already substantial progress has been made, 
igh collaboration of the librarians of the Institute 

\ \ds anced Study and Princeton University, in build 
up a valuable collection of published works, manu 
ts, and archives dealing with naval affairs, military 

American foreign relations, and power politics. 
ough, for the immediate present, funds are avail 
for the purchase of most current publications, 
is still much work to be done in acquiring books, 


riodicals, and official records long since out of print. 


lection of the latter materials requires patience, 
and larger sums than are now in hand or in 
ospect. It is suggested, therefore, that persons who 


interested in ‘the work described above consider 
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Princeton as a suitable depository for collections or in 
dividual titles which might be of value to the seminar. 
Institutions, libraries, and individuals who possess back 
issues of military periodicals, duplicate sets of standard 
works, or single volumes which they would care to con 
tribute to a permanent library in which they would be 
put to good use are In\ ited to corre spond with me 

been the 


Though military studies have 


neglected 
step-child of American scholarship in the past, the grav 
ity of the military perils now confronting our nation 
should assure 


a more intelligent concern for them in 


the future. There are encouraging signs that compe 


individuals in 
various universities have come to recognize 


tent scholars, working principally as 
and assume 
their responsibilities in the sphere of military problems 
Mention might be made in passing of the work of Pro 
fessors Lindsay Rogers of Columbia, Pendleton Herring 
of Harvard, Ralph Gabriel of Yale, and Hugh M. Cole 
of Chicago. In the past year several colleges and uni 
versities have inaugurated formal courses in military 
studies [hese are certain to increase during the pres 
ent war and should provide a sound basis for future 
dev elopment 


1. 


The Man Who Stays Normal Longest Wins Out 


There is a vast difference between men sitting in a comfortable 
othce with their ordinary food, sleep, etc., and the man as he is often, 


half crazy, temporarily insane, in battle. 


There are many more of the 


latter than most of us like to believe or think about. Very few of them 
are normal on account of these various circumstances. It is the man 
who can retain his normalcy longest that is going to win out, whose 
judgment is not changed or injured by fatigue and by lack of sleep, 
or by nervousness as to whether or not he is going to be defeated— 
which is perhaps more to him than life itself—the man who retains 
his judgment through’ all these things i is the man who is going to be 
the leader.—Mayor Generar Hanson E. Exry in The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. 
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By Bert Levy 


Illustrated by CORPORAL JAMES A. ERNST 


This article and the one that will follow it next month 
are taken from the British book, Guerrilla Warfare, 
which, as announced on page 70 of this issue of The 
Journat, will be co-published in America early in 
March by Penguin Books, Inc. and The Infantry 
Journal. There is a review of the whole book on page 
65. Guerrilla Warfare will be available from The 


Infantry Journal beginning March 4 as follows: 


1 to 10 copies: 25c each 


11 to SO copies: 20c each 
51 or more copies: I7c each 

When we read about guerrilla warfare in the days 
gone by—about, for example, guerrilla bands in Spain 
operating against Napoleon’s forces—there is one thing 
which pra out. These bodies were hastily improvised; 
they sprang up spontaneously after the invader had 
been operating for some time. Yet they were very ef 
fective. 

How much more so, then, had they been prepared— 
had they learned beforehand the technique of guerrilla 
fighting, and studied the terrain in which they were 
going to operate. 

We have a valuable advantage over these guerrillas 
of history. We are not yet invaded—we may never be— 
but we can be prepared. We can begin right now to 
survey our local territory, to learn the tactics of guerrilla 
warfare, to practice the ruses and stratagems by which 
the enemy may be weakened and obstructed. 

I would impress upon every potential defender of 
this country, every member of the population who is 
fitted to take part in guerrilla fighting, every Home 
Guard unit, the golden precept: be prepared! Instead 
of having hastily to form our fighting bands on the 
spur of the moment, and then to lose time locating fav- 
orable spots for headquarters, hiding places, rallving 
and dispersal points, instead of having to learn the 
methods of organized guerrilla fighting by painful and 
arduous rule-of-thumb trial and error, let us start right 
now. 

What is the first requirement in this preparedness? 
Guerrilla fighters operate in their own particular sec- 
tion of the countryside, on their own hills and highways, 
in and around their own towns and villages. There- 


Guerrilla Warfare. 
Penguin Books, 1941. 


By “Yank" Levy. London and New York: 
96 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 





fore the first requirement is: know your own territory, 
and know it both by day and by night. 

The importance of knowing every foot of one’s own 
territory cannot be overestimated . . you must learn 
it like a book. Or better than a book, for how many of 
us can remember on just what page or line a certain 
expression occurs, in even the most frequently read 
volume? 

Get your local bearings. Learn to be able to say, at 
a second’s notice . which is the south, north, eas; 
and west. Know in what direction every road runs, not 
merely its compass direction but to what town it runs 
and through what valleys, plains and hamlets, and over 
what hills. Make yourself acquainted with field paths 
and short cuts, and with the kind of cover they possess 
—hedges, trees, ditches, etc. 

Find out the points in your territory which make th 
best observation posts, from which wide views may be 
obtained. Classify them according to the time of day 
when they will be most useful. A good post in the 
morning, with the sun rising in the east behind you 
and illuminating the terrain in front, may be useless 
in the evening when the lateral rays of the sun strike 
you full in the eyes, half-blinding you, and perhaps 
making concealment doubly difficult. 

“Classify them,” I have just said. This means taking 
notes. Not any and every individual carrying a bunch 
of notes around with him, but your section leader (if 
you are a Home Guard) or other commander should 
receive all such useful material and arrange it in orderly 
form. But every individual should memorize as much 
as possible, for you never know when you may be 
separated from your leader, or lose him in action. De 
liberately set about training your memory. There is no 
more valuable gift than a memory for detail. Walk into 
a room. Remain there two or three minutes, noting its 
contents. Then go into another room. Sit down and 
write out every object you can remember seeing. Keep 
this up, and you will find that your power to retain 
detail is increasing. To depend too much upon written 
notes is dangerous, for your notes might fall into un 
authorized hands. There are some things—such as 
caches, hideouts and so on, to which we shall refer later 
—whose location must never be written down. 

When you take a walk or a ride in a part of your tern 
tory not well known to you, keep your eyes skinned for 


detail, for the lay of the land. Look back frequently as 
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PART ONE 












so forward, so as to impress upon your 
the roads and landmarks for the re 

journey. Don’t forget that, if you don’t 

ook back, you will remember only what 
side of a house or a hill or a copse looks 

like. and that is the side which won't be of 
iny use to you on the way back. Not only 

should vou learn the outlines of buildings 
wnd other marks from all sides—you should 
know what they look like from a lower 
sight-level—when you are lying down. For 








You begin to realize that the Indian’s warpaint was not 
























always meant for decoration. 








the day may come when you cannot stand 
up to look for these landmarks; you will be 
crawling low through cover. You will be surprised to 
find the difference there sometimes is in the view of a 
thing from a standing and a prone position. You can 
practice this by day and night, on your way to work or 
on your evening or Sunday walks. Keep your eyes 
skinned and your memory keen. You cannot know 
every foot of your territory, but you can make that your 
ideal and aim for it. Mark every road, path, copse, shrub- 
bery, bit of bracken, hill, hedge, valley, railway line, 

tunnel, culvert, power r station, church steeple, isolated 
cottage or house, river or stream, pond, lake; and note, 

by compass, how they lie. And every indentation, dip 
and hollow, and the winding course of streams. This 
observation of your territory is not only in order to en 

able you to move about swiftly and accurately. M: iny of 
these objects will serve. you later for cover, obse ‘rvation 
posts, hiding places, bases for attack, etc. Some of them 
will be the objects of enemy attack, which you may try 
to prevent or drive off. Power stations, telephone ex 

changes, post offices, factories where war materials are 
produced—all these are objectives for enemy attack, 

places which he may want either to destroy or to use in 
order to communicate, or cut your communications, or 
to spread false news. 

Every area and object in your territory which you 
have learned to know by day, you must learn to know 
by night. It is not enough to study the areas and land 
marks in your territory by day, and hope that you will 
recognize them by night. Things look too different in 
the darkness. 

Learn to know things by bright moonlight and on 
onless nights. Technically speaking—according to 
calendar—there are only twelve nights of complete 
kness in the year. But there are many other nights 
in which the moon is obscured by clouds, mist, 


tt 





fog or rain, giving vou maybe a hundred black nights 
in the year. On such nights direction is hard to find 
Chis makes it imperative that you should make yourself 
acquainted with things which aid direction, by sight or 
by feel. Note the different forms of fencing of every 
farm and field hedges, stone walls, barbed wire, pal 
ings, etc. and the direction in which these boundaries 
lie. Then when you come into contact with them you 
will know where you are, it you get turned and twisted 
around when attacked. 

Your sense of touch must also be used in finding your 
way at night, as well as your sense of hearing and of 
smell. Pigsties, cowsheds, breweries, tanneries, all have 
their distinguishing fragrance—if I may use the term 
and their scent will help you to locate yourself. The 
ripple of a brook or the croaking of frogs in a certain 
pond or pool all these things, carefully memorized on 
your nightly excursions, may in the future help you to 
find your w: ry, when finding your way is a matter of 
life or death, life for you and death for the enemy 

Another point to bear in mind: memorize every bit 


“ Lea 
of “dead” ground [his is territory 


in your district. 
which, by its natural conformation, 


the enemy’s view and fire. 


1S shielded from 
' Such territory is very suit 
able for guerrillas to pass through, or in which to rest. 
It is also eminently suitable for luring the enemy into 
prepared traps, where we can deal with them without 
being observed by their larger units. While there are 
not many pieces of perfect dead territory—which the 
enemy cannot observe from any angle or direction, ex 
cept pe thaps from an airplane—there are many which 
may be “dead” from the east, or the north, south, or 
west. You must remember from which direction these 
areas are “dead,” so that later you can use them—once 
you know the location of the enemy 






























































































































































































































































Every Home Guard unit should have a sandtable of 
its defense area. This, as you probably know, is a sort 
of relief map or scale model in sand of your district: 
you can construct it yourselves and you can continually 
modify and improve it as your knowledge of the area 
grows. You construct on it the hills and valleys, indi- 
cating streams by using paper or tinfoil, trees by plant- 
ing match sticks with green paper foliage, cardboard 
houses, and so on. This should be kept at Home Guard 
he adqui urters and studied exhaustively. 

It is not only the country roads, the woods, hills, and 
valleys, which you must study. You must know also 
the towns and villages in your district. The enemy will 
not keep to the countryside. He will endeavor to oc- 
cupy the populated centers. Here also you can carry on 
guerrilla warfare, sniping, ambushing, blowing him up. 
You must know the general street plan of the towns or 
villages. You must know every entrance and exit tothem 
also—not only the main roads, with their tank obstacles, 
but every side street or pathway leading into the town. 
Not me rely to keep the enemy out, but also so that you 
can sneak in and out when he is there, or near. 

You must know which houses in the towns or villages 
can best be adapted for conversion into observation 
posts, strong points or hiding places. We do not want to 
postpone till the day of need the selection of the build 
ings which will be used in this manner. 

Find out about the drainage system of important fac 
tories, whether by means of it you can enter the factory 
when the enemy is in occupation, to commit acts of 
sabotage. Don’t forget to examine the coal chutes of 
the local power station—a hefty charge of explosive can 
be sent down into the building by this route. A lump 
of clay with explosive embedded in it and coal dust 
patted thoroughly into the outside looks exactly like a 
lump of coal. Such a charge can be dropped down a 
coal chute or on to a pile of coal. Firemen will then 
shovel it into the firebox with the ordinary coal and up 
goes your power house. 

Know how to enter important or strong buildings 
without using the main entrances, also what buildings 
have convenient secondary exits—chutes, windows, or 
what-have-you—to use if you want to make a rapid de- 
tour or getaway. Note which is the blind side of the 
building. Get the layout of the city sewers—you may 
not like the idea, but one day you may find them handy 
for underground roadways. . [But remember that 
gas masks are useless against sewer gas. | 

And this brings me to another point. Not only must 
we get to know our territory. We must get to know 
people. People who can be of use to us, who have an 
intimate knowledge of some aspect or other of our ter- 
ritory. Men and women who can give us useful infor- 
mation now, and who will give us invaluable informa- 
tion if ever the enemy is all around. But if we are 
to expect their help then, we must get to know them 
now, so that we can contact them easily, and they will 
trust us in a time when a man’s life may be forfeit for 
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aiding guerrillas. And every ARP [Air id P 
cautions] warden probably knows somethii . 


n 
household in his section. Errand boys can hee 
messages when on their rounds, and so on. | 

Home Guard officers should also get to the 
regular army units in their areas. They should, j{ pos 
sible, know the officers and noncommissioned officer 
personally. Invite them to your homes. | some 
common ground for acquaintanceship. Let Home Guard 


men and regular army privates fraternize as much 
possible. Organize sporting and social events. [et ¢| 


Let th 
Home Guess familiarize themselves with the faces of 
the officers, and with the regimental marks on ¢hy 
men’s and officers’ shoulders. 

Then, if the enemy lands,.and a unit in captured 


British uniforms comes marching down the street, with 
the familic ir regimentals on their uniforms, look at th, 


officers’ and noncoms’ faces—if they are all strange, yoy 
are entitled to smell a rat, or—which is the sam« ting 
smell a Nazi. But, if you have made no attempt ok 


come acquainted with officers and men in a local 
units, you might never know—until it was too late 

Both in town and country, it is worthwhile noting 
spots which you can use as hideouts or temporary head 
quarters or bivouacs when guerrilla war begins. Whik 
you can never be sure that the enemy won't get ther 
first, you should select places to which he is unlikely t 
penetrate during his advance, or for some time after his 
occupation. 

[hen there is the important matter of caches, | 
hiding places for arms, ammunition and supplies. W. 
are living in the days of blitzkrieg—“lightning war 
remember, and the enemy is not going to allow us tim: 
to select suitable spots and to bury our stores after he & 
has landed from the sea or dropped from the air. 

I suggest that Home Guard units bury boxes, fou 
feet long and six to eight inches wide and deep, unde: 
disused culverts, in wells, cisterns, hollow trees, caves, 
etc. These boxes should be well-lined as protection 
against damp. In them you can hide clothing—civilian 
clothes for disguise, for instance—and the “invisible 
weapons” which I describe in a later chapter. If the 
Home Guards are ever surrounded by the enemy they 
can exchange their uniforms for these civilian clothes, 
and hide their “visible weapons.” Emergency rations 
and first-aid kits can also be kept in these caches. : 

Preparedness does not consist only of knowledge, | 
knowledge is useless without practice. I theretor 
strongly recommend that Home Guards be given plenty fj 
of exercises which will test their knowledge of thei 
territory and also prepare them for guerrilla wartar 
Those units of the Home Guard which lay all emphasis 
on drills, route marches, and other exercises which are 
identical with those of the regular army are making 1 | 

sad mistake that they may regret when it is too lat 

There are many games and exercises Sially de 
signed to develop alertness, sense of direction, and other 
qualities essential to the guerrilla fighter. Some of thes 
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y Scout games; we should never be ashamed to 
from the Boy Scouts. 

example, let a group of men go to some point in 
nge district at night and have them find their way 

) the dark. Repeat this exercise a week later, to 
ver how much each man remembers of the route. 
ave your men sit with their backs a road, 

which soldiers are marching, and estimate the 
ber of men who have passed by, from sound alone. 
ter chapters, on guerrilla fighting, stalking and 
ting, I describe a few games suitable for training. 
many You should start to play these 


e are more. 


es right now. 
* ~*~ * 

\When the Nazis come over in their belly-crashing 
nes and gliders, or drop with parachutes, they may 
| in a hundred places at once. And you may be the 
ri of fire power to hold them up while the Home 
suard rallies and the regulars are approaching. So, 
hether you go to a tea party or to work on your allot 
ment, or to your office, factory, shop or field, take your 

rifle with you. When you go upstairs to bed, take i 
Don’t leave it downstairs for a German to 
orab if he enters the house. 


with you. 
You may have to leave 


vour house by the roof or window. 


Keep your rifle 
and have some ammunition alw ays by 
If you love your home and family, you must love 
vour rifle, for it will help to protect them. If ever you 
must leave your rifle some place, hide it well, first taking 
out the bolt which you will either carry with you or 
hide in another place. 


oiled and clean, 


you 


Your ammunition should be 
hidden in yet another spot. You can’t be too careful, 
but vou certainly can be too careless. 


When the time comes, and the enemy attacks these 
shores by sea and his troops land from planes and 
gliders, you will know—if you have been prepared 
how to act. Guerrilla warfare is warfare within territory 
occupied by the ene my. But guerrilla methods can also 
be used to help stem his advance. In fact, movement of 
modern forces is so swift that it is hard to make a rigid 
distinction between these two stages: 
occupation. 


advance and 


Of course, you may say, “It may never happen.” But 
that is a dangerous state of mind if it leads us to neglect 
preparedness. You remember how, in the early days of 
the war, instructions were flashed on the movie screens 
on how to act in an air raid, and at the end it said, “It 
may never happen.” But it did—and how! Had we 
neglected air-raid precautions, how much less would 
we have been prepared to face up to the bombing. 
Besides this, the lessons of guerrilla fighting will be 
invaluable when our counteroffensive begins on the 
Continent. 
The course of the 


Che enemy, then, is on our soil. 


hghting has been such that, in some parts, the Home 


Guards and others must have recourse to guerrilla war 
ire 


As guerrilla fighters we do not expect to engage in 
pitched battles with the enemy forces. 
suicidal 


That would be 
and it most ce rtainly would not be guerrilla 
[hat is the job of the regular army. The 
activities of the guerrilla bands will consist of observing 
the enemy 


wartare. 


and his movements 


reconnaissance and 


scouting obstructing the enemy's 


and 
harassing the enemy by surrepuious OI surprise action 


movements, 


Observation ot the enemy 1S not only essential to 


guerrilla fighters, so that they may know whe n to attack 
and when not to; when to shift quarters, it 1S also very 


useful gain knowledge of enemy 


positions, num 


bers, units, etc., to relay to oul regular troops. 


Obstruction we shall deal with later, when we study 
ambushing and the destruction of communications 
Under harassing we can include both the killing of the 
enemy and the destruction of his war material 


If we have studied and practiced and exercised we 


shall be able to assume the 


role of guerrilla fighters, 


when this becomes necessary, swiftly and with a mini 


mum of effort and error. 
Let us hope by this time we have grasped the essen 


tial qualities of guerrilla fighting, namely: (¢ 


aution, 


So, always take your rifle with you. 
invisibility and surprise. We cannot prope rly employ 
these qué alities unless we hz ive Initiative and obedic nce 

It may seem Strange to you that | put caution hirst; 


that | do not even mention courage Cour ige IS the 


commonest ol qualities. have 


In my expe nence met 
very tew rez il cow: irds, and the Vv were probably sick men 


nervously or psychologic: illy — who would have re 


Most 


also get 


sponded to the right kind of expert treatment 


men are naturally brave, just as most men 


scared. I have done my share ol 


fighting, and | have 
been good and scared quite a few times. As an 


can colonel said in the 


\meri 
last war, “Nine out of ten men 
get scared in action, some time or other, and the tenth 
Maybe the but 
perhaps there is something just as W rong with him as 
with the apparently incurable coward. The stimulation 
of danger almost always develops courage. 

But caution 


is a damned liar!” tenth isn’t a liar, 


real caution, not fear or panic unlike 
courage, is a quality that must be delibe rately cultivated 


and studied. The really difficult thing is to get a man 
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to use his head when hell is popping. That takes real 
control. In guerrilla warfare, the good fighter is not the 
crazy hothead who dashes into the scrap without a 
single thought as to how he is going to extricate himself 
afterwards. That type makes me more scared than the 
enemy does, because he usually gets himself killed and, 
what is worse, his companions also. 

The good guerrilla fighter must outsmart, outthink, 
the other fellow. He needs plenty of audacity, but 
audacity should only be used after he has studied every 
possibility of a getaway as carefully as he has studied 
the attack. We cannot afford to throw away guerrilla 

hters. There are not too many of them. It is their 
i to badger the enemy, to wreak as much destruction 
as possible, and then to withdraw and prepare for the 
next attack. If you know, when you go into action, that 
every possible step has been taken for you to get away 
into safety when that action is over— whether you have 
won or lost it—you will fight much better, more coolly, 
and therefore more effectively. The ideal guerrilla 
fighter i is the man who keeps cool, with his mind work 
ing all the time, under circumstances in which most 
people couldn’t think at all. “Guerrillas attack to an- 
nihilate and rove to keep from being annihilated,” say 
the Chinese guerrilla leaders. 

The courageous and successful partisans in China, 


who have been fighting behind the Japanese lines for 


years, have some good rules of tactics with regard to 


this. I quote some of them, as told by a famous Chinese 
— leader to Edgar Snow, in an interview reported 
y him in his book Red Star Over China: 


“Partisans must not fight any losing battles. Unless 


there are strong indications of success, they should re 
fuse any engagement. 

“Surprise is the main offensive tactic of the well-led 
partisan group. Static warfare must be avoided. 


“A careful and detailed plan of attack, and especially 


of retreat, must be worked out before any engagement 
is offered or accepted. Any attack undertaken without 
full preliminary precautions opens the partisans to out- 
maneuver by the enemy. Superior maneuvering abil 


ity is a great advantage of the partisans, and errors in 


its manipulation mean extinction.’ 


So much for caution. The second essential quality, 


invisibility, is obviously linked up with the first. Main- 
taining invisibility is really part of caution. 
Invisibility is the guerrilla’s fortress. The only one 


he can hope for. Steel and concrete can be shattered 


by high explosives, but how can you blast invisibility? 


Of what use heavy artillery or dive bombers against 


ghosts or will-o’-the-wisps? The guerrilla keeps moving, 


seldom staying in one place for more than a night unless 


he has, in wild or mountainous country, an unusually 


secure stronghold. He is everywhere and nowhere; 
He knows 
how to take cover and how to camouflage himself and 


he strikes, one day here, the next day there. 


his belongings. 
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Do not forget—as a guerrilla you must be a dim but 


larch 
sinister shadow, a mosquito in a darkened te, that 
stings first here then there, his victims unable to trap 
him. Silent, lurking in tiny bands in river beds. djs, Mi, 
ravines, hillsides, empty railway cars, flitting from cover 
to cover, and like a gadfly pricking the bulky body of 
the enemy force, striving to goad it into wastage of 


effort and material. 

Our third essential quality is surprise. These are 
basic guerrilla tactics: surprise and subterfuge. Sy, 
prise, to take the enemy unawares; subterfuge: to trick 
him by various ruses into doing the wrong thing, mis 
calculating your strength or position. Surprise attacks 
get on the enemy's nerves. Our aim as guerrillas js to 
prev ent the enemy spreading out to get control of ter- 
ritory. We try to keep him bunched up closely to. 
gether. Numerically and in equipment, the enemy js 
ale ays stronger than are the guerrillas. It is the surprise 
factor that equalizes us during our brief hit-and-run 
conflicts, in which our aim is to inflict the maximum of 
damage with a minimum of loss to ourselves. 

Finally, among the required qualities of the guerrilla 
are initative, teamwork and obedience. 
fighting robots, are useless as guerrillas. Each man 
must be able to think for himself, for he may at any 
time become separated from his comrades. At any time 
he may have to take charge of his group, if their leader 
is lost. Quick, clear thinking is essential, and then the 
rapid execution of your plan. 

Every guerrilla leader worth his salt encourages 
initiative among his men. Before executing a coup ol 
some kind—an attack on an enemy patrol, an ambush 
of an enemy convoy, or whatever it may be—the leader 
will explain clearly to the group the job ahead of them; 
he will outline the tactics to be used, and will ask for 
criticism and alternative suggestions. Thus every man 
will have a part in planning the forthcoming action 
Through such discussion the members of the band have 
a full understanding of what is required of them, and 
also confidence in their leader and their own ability to 
do the job. This method is genuinely democratic, and 
it also happens to be the most effective, as democratic 
methods often are. 

Once the plan is agreed on—in case of differences, 
the leader must always have the deciding voice—the 
members of the group must obey implicitly the orders 
of their leader. Discussion is excellent before action, 
and will happen in any case after action, but once 
action is decided upon the group must work like a per 
fect mechanism, actuated by the leader. Initiative plus 
discipline—this is the right combination for the compe 
tent guerrilla fighter. 


Autom: tons. 


Now the enemy has occupied our particular area and 
is seeking to extend the district under his control. We 


guerrillas have taken to the woods, the hills, or some 


other place of hiding. We have a certain amount of 


equipment and are ready to operate. Now is the time 
to make use of what we have learned in our exercises, 
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, translate into, action our principles of caution, 

sibility, and surprise. 
‘1. 1m often asked, when lecturing, what size a guer 
. force should be. It is impossible to give a hard 
|-fast answer to this question as it depends upon so 
.y circumstances: the sort of cover you have, the 
ticular job you wish to do, etc. In an area of open 

s—moors and downland, extensive woodlands, with 
s and valleys—guerrillas can work in sections and 

mpanies, even up to battalion strength. But when 

vns and villages are situated more closely together, 
more caution and smaller numbers will be aaied. 
[here are certain jobs—sabotage, blowing up bridges, 
etc., when covering fire is not much needed, or stalking 
and reconnoitering operations—then the party of three 
to five men is best. There may be jobs which can be 
done by one man alone, or by two. In a party of three, 
the center man will do the job, while the other two, 
one on each side of him, are his “covers,” helping, if 
need be, by noises or tricks to distract the enemy’s at 
tention, so that he may get through to his job. They also 
protect the man w ho will do the job. The distance to 
be maintained between the center man and his two 
flanking companions depends upon the terrain and 
cover, the type of action contemplated, the position 
and strength of the enemy, the number and where 
abouts of the enemy’s sentries, and so on. 

In an action bound to bring down the enemy, per 
haps before the job is finished, the men doing the actual 
work will need a covering party to hold up the enemy, 
and to give them more time. An example of this well 
worth studying is the account of the blowing up of a 
bridge by a party of Spanish Republican guerrillas, in 
Ernest Hemingway's novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Then there is the question of the guerrillas’ head 
quarters—the place from which they will operate. Here 
is another matter upon which it is impossible to be 
explicit. It depends upon the number of guerrillas, the 
nature of the country, the extent of the enemy's control 
over it, etc. 

Sometimes you can establish headquarters on a com 
paratively permanent basis, in mountainous and heavily 
wooded country. In these circumstances you can post 
sentries and can decamp before the enemy can catch 
you. A cave is an excellent hiding place for a guerrilla 
band, or a small clearing in a wood—if you stick to its 
edges because of airplanes—a farmhouse or shepherd's 
hut on a lonely hill. In more populated areas, guer 
rillas may live in the town or village—apparently peace 
ful citizens—but going out one by one silently by night 
to their appointed meeting place to do their work. 
Many Chinese are farmers in the daytime and guerrillas 
at night. 

Not many guerrillas can hope for the luxury of a 
semi-permanent headquarters. Most of them must 
makeshift with bivouacs which seldom stay in one spot 
for more than two or three nights. Many guerrillas will 





never stay more than one night in each place—whether 
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in the woods, on the hills or in a barn or village house 
either a deserted one or one whose occupants are trust 
worthy. In the days of the “troubles” in Ireland, the 
Irish Republican fighters made a point of shifting 
their sleeping place every night—this was called being 
“on the run.” They managed to do quite a lot of dam 
age while “running.” 

Now is the time for you to discover places suitable 
for guerrilla bases and hideouts. Once you have found 
them, and memorized their location, don't go neat 
them. You never know who may observe you, and later 

willingly or unwillingly — give information to the 
enemy. 

In selecting any kind of base, there is one essential 
thing to look for: it must have a good getaway—a good 
way out to safety if discovered or attacked; preferably 
more than one getaway. 

If you have a permanent base, or even a headquarters 
good for several days, you will have to make caches 
These should contain spare ammunition, extra supplies 
and so on. Some should be made before the enemy's 
landing, as I have recommended. They should contain 
changes of clothing, uniforms—so that you can have th 
right outfit for every job—and also “invisible weapons 
the kind of weapons which a guerrilla in civilian clothes 
can carry without attracting attention. They must be 
easily portable and easily concealed. First among these 
is the pistol. Then there are ladies’ hatpins the old 
fashioned kind, not so easily obtainable nowadays, but 
borrow one from Grandma Daggers, blackjacks, 
knuckle dusters brass knuckles], hammers, a roll of 
copper coins sewn into a piece of canvas or strong linen, 
a sock with the foot full of sand; all are useful. These 
are all weapons which will silently put a man out, w ith 
the exception of the pistol, though the butt end of this 
is a mean weapon. These are permanent caches, for 
continual use. When you are moving around, you 
may also require caches for your packs Cif you are carry 
ing any ) extra food, and such like, while you are absent 
on some scouting or destructive job 

A cache must be made sufficiently large to accommo 
date what you have to hide; you may have to make 
more than one. Be sure you don’t pick a place into 
which water drains. If you have time, you can cover the 
sides of the cache with twigs or small branches inter 
woven with other twigs Or brush. If all ground sheets 
are not in use, wrap them around the bundles in the 
cache to protect them further against damp. Be careful 
to obliterate all traces of digging. If you can plant a 
bush or shrub over them so that it looks natural, do so; 
but if it doesn’t look natural it is far worse than leaving 
the place naked. Obliterate tracks leading to and from 
the caches, and those around a bivouac. 

Some woodcraft experts advise the marking of the 
cache by planting a stake near by, with the bark re 
moved, to show up in the darkness. One of these stakes 
is then notched, each notch representing one pace of 
the distance from stake to cache. This would be a good 
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He should be dispatched silently—with a blunt instrument. 


idea, if it were not for the fact that stakes. stripped of 
their bark also show up well to enemy eyes. The Ger- 
man may have read books on woodcraft too, and he 
doesn’t have to know the English language to be able 
to count notches on a stake. No, | am afraid you will 
have to choose the more difficult way, and memorize the 
position of your cache by its relation to stones, bushes, 
trees or other objects near by. 

You must have your headquarters properly guarded. 
Post sentries in pairs, if your numbers are strong 
enough. They should be concealed, and able to cover 
every means of access to the camp; they should be able 
to communicate with each other without having to 
move about. Have frequent reliefs so that sentries do 
not get overtired, when their alertness suffers and their 
eyes become overstrained. 

Sentries should challenge strangers in clear tones, but 
not loudly. And they should wait till the last possible 
moment before challe ‘nging. Wait till you are satisfied 

-or almost satisfied—that the strangers are enemies, 
and that they are approaching so closely that they are 
bound to discover the camp. If an enemy scout ap- 
proaches he should be dispatched, if possible, silently 
with a rifle butt, blackjack, or other instrument. By 
firing you will warn the rest of his party. As soon as an 
enemy is put out of action, sentries should inform the 
leader of their party, who will doubtless arouse his men. 

Don’t forget the use of camouflage in masking biv- 
ouacs or headquarters. Guerrillas will not be able to 
employ structural camouflage or carry stocks of canvas 
and paint around with them. You must get along with 
branches of trees, foliage, uprooted and _ replanted 
bushes, sand, or rocks. When branches become with- 
ered, replace them. The mouth of a cave should be 
concealed with rocks or branches, and you can have a 
piece of well-dirtied sacking over the door into which 
twigs and leaves are stuck. Never forget that camou- 
lage means using colors and objects which blend with 
the natural surroundings. Nor must you let shadow 
betray the presence, say, of a machine gun. Cover it 
so that it is unobserved from above—always keep air- 
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March 
plane reconnaissance in mind when camouflac a: the 
enemy may appear above you, or on any side. \rrang 
your camouflz age so that it casts a shadow of broken soe 
line on the ground, similar to a bush or clump in 
Always take care that tracks leading to and from you, 
headquarte rs or bivouac are covered or obliter: i te 
sometimes worth while making false tracks not far from 
where you are situated, leading away from your po 
sition, and, preferably, ending at a stream or 01 rock, 


ground. 

But headqué urters or bivouacs—whether comtortabl 
or otherwise—are not places for us to stay in. \\ 
rillas are not out for a rest-cure but to fight. Our head 
quarters, then, are merely bases from which we work 
and often, when on a scouting or other mission, we shal] 
not return to our base, if any, for days at a tim« 

The two things we must bear in mind when travel 
ling are invisibility and silence. We must not be seen 
nor must we be heard. The necessity for concealment 
and stillness must so saturate our minds that we never 
make a movement without automatically taking ad 
vantage of cover—whether of irregularities of the land 
of objects, or of shadow—nor without guarding against 
any revealing noise. 

Move always in the shadows, even going out of you 
way to follow them. Remember that the longer way 
around under cover is better than the shorter route if 
you are exposed. lake advantage of every bush, of trees, 
of slopes in the ground which lie between you and the 
enemy. Avoid moving along the top of a ridge or slope, 
tor then you will be silhouetted against the skyline 
Don’t cross the crest of a hill but work around it, a littl 
lower than the highest point. If you must cross a hill 
crest or ridge, you should crawl. 

If you think you have been observed by the enemy at 
long range, free -7e suddenly into immobility, not trying 
to move away while he is watching you. He may not 
be quite sure, and your movements, in trying to disap 
pear, may confirm his suspicions. When you think he 
is no longer suspicious, move very slowly away to the 
flank or the rear. If your companions are still under 
cover they will realize what is happening, the moment 
they see you standing stock-still, and they also will re 
main motionless. 

Whether you are walking, crouching, crawling or 

“snaking,” your movements should be deliberate and 
slow. Never move jerkily. The world of nature is 
usually in continuous motion, even on the calmest day, 
and particularly in this country where breezes hardly 
ever fail. Slow, flowing movement on your part will 
harmonize with the movements of the growth around or 
behind you. If you are lying down or crawling on all 
fours, keep | your feet on the ground and do not stick 
your behind up.in the air. 

Do not forget that your uniform is designed to blend 
with the prevailing colors of the countryside. If you 
wear civilian clothes, choose things of a neutral color, 
brown or dark grey—not white, light grey, black or 
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ue. A raincoat is almost invariably khaki-colored, 
erefore. makes for good concealment. If your 
users, and waistcoat are of different shades, all 
ter. When you use shadow for concealment, 
forget your background. If you stand in a shadow 
om one side of you, but with sunlight behind you, 
adow does not help. Either you must have behind 
he object which casts the shadow—a wall or tree 
hatever it is—or, if the shadow is cast from one 
should be continuous behind you for some 
listance, as the shadow cast by a hedge, for instance. 
\Vhen scouting or st alking, never look directly at the 
st ae when it is low. To avoid this, it is well 
th devoting some extra time to approach your ob 

‘ective from a different direction. 


4 


You can assist the process of concealment by using 

ersonal camouflage. Your uniform, or even dull- -colore d 
‘vil ilian clothing, are the beginnings of camouflage; but 
we can add to this. Immobility is also a form of camou- 
Has oe. . « 

If you have no personal camouflage, you can at least 
remember that you should never raise your hands and 
face so that the light catches them, either by day or 
night. 

If you are wearing a tin hat you can further 
conceal it by having a piece of sacking, veiling, or net 
ting over it in which are bits of green and brown rag, 
or feathers or leaves. Sometimes you will find it advis 
able to carry your steel helmet in your hand when ne 
gotiating close brush. 

Carry a piece of burnt cork with you. Your memories 
of childhood days, when you pl: iyed amateur blackface 
minstrels, if ever you did; it might have been engine- 
drivers, policemen or aviators—will recall the reason 
why. With it you can smear strips of black across your 
face, neck, ears and hands—which are the first to show 
up if you are observed from a distance. If you have no 
burnt cork, use some water from your water bottle or a 
stream mixed with dirt to make mud to smear on your 
face and hands. You can use pulped berries or wild 
flowers too. Perhaps now you will begin to realize that 
the Indians’ warpaint was not always meant for decora- 
tion. If you don't shave for a w hile—and you may find 

it hard to do so when scouting!—this will also help to 
break up the outlines of that treacherous white blob, 
your face. A khaki handkerchief across the face, tied 
just below the eyes, is another camouflage trick, but it 
is rather a nuisance as it may keep on slipping. Ol 
course you will never carry a white handkerchief. 

If you wear stout brown gloves or gauntlets you will 
not need to color your hz nds. They are also a protection 
if you have to handle a lot of stiff and prickly gorse, 
thorn hedges, etc. 

But guerrillas have to travel fast and light, and there 
‘ore cannot carry much in the way of equipment. So for 

nost of our camouflage we must borrow from nature. 
We can use leaves upon our shoulders as well as upon 
ur hats. Don’t forget that all leaves have two colors: 
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the underside is always lighter than the upper side 
Have the dark side uppermost in your personal camou 
Hage. 

. 

Carry nothing with you that can reflect light, if pos 
sible. If you wear eyeglasses, you can't do much about 
that, but avoid having them reflect the sun. The same 
applies to the lenses of binoculars, which can be covered 
with a thin spider web veiling. Have all metal objects 
painted black or brown. Don't try to be too spick-and 
span, for, the cleaner objects are », the more likely they 
are to reflect light or show up wc te b Alternate Strips 
of black and white tape on your rifle will help to dis 
guise it. 

Play a camouflage game right now, if you like. Go 
into the woods and ¢ ‘amouflage yourself, then appear at 
certain points, previously specified, and have your com 
panions note down the exact minute when they observe 
you at these points—if they do observe you. 

When standing beside a tree, keep your legs close 
together. If you stand with them apart, you can be 

easily seen. Don’t forget also that branches or twigs, 
striking against your tin hat, can be heard some distance 
away, so you may have to carry it. 

When walking, always lift your foot well clear of the 
ground as when marking time, then put it down again 
Hatly, neither toe first nor heel first. Never walk on 
tiptoe, and never slide your feet along the ground 
Naturally you will avoid as far as possible treading on 
dry leaves or sticks, or disturbing stones. If you must 
cross twigs and dry leaves, or make your way through 
undergrowth, wait for a breath of wind to rustle the 
leaves around you. Never.smash your way through 
undergrowth, but lift it upws ard or aside bit by bit and 
creep underneath it. 

If you are proceeding behind a low fence or hedge, it 
may be sufficient to crouch, so as to be below its line. 
But there are times when you will have to crawl 
Crawling is a slow, irksome business and I always avoid 
it if I can, preferring to take a somewhat longer way 
around where I can walk. If you must crawl, you should 
adopt one of two forms of crawling according to circum 
stances. The first is the cat crawl on all fours. If the 
ground is covered with dry leaves or twigs it is best to 
rest your right knee where your right hand was and so 
on. This lessens the amount of noise you make. When 
Ci irrying a rifle alwe ays set it down ahe: id of you each 
time you advance a pace. Make sure that the safety 
catch is on. 

The side-craw] is very useful. Lie down on your left 
side with your left leg doubled and your right leg over 
your left, with your right knee resting on the ground 
just below the left one. Then use the inside of the 
right foot as a sort of piston to shove yourself forward, 
keeping the left knee doubled all the time and your 
left forearm also helping to pull y you forward. In this po 
sition the muzzle of your rifle rests on your right hand 
and you can carry your rifle or other weapon on the 
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inside of the left thigh. You can throw a grenade from 
this position by raising your body slightly with the aid 
of the left hand as a prop, rolling backward from the 
hips and propelling yourself forward on your left knee. 

Another kind of crawl is the belly-crawl. This form 
of progression is also called “snaking.” It must be done 
with a gradual, flowing movement, not jerkily, and | 
can not tell you how to do it; you can only learn by 
trying. 

* > ¥ 

Learn to move with the wind, stopping when there 
is a lull and continuing when it blows again. When pos- 
sible, have the wind blowing from the enemy towards 
you, for wind carries sound, also the scent of cooking, 
gasoline, and so on. 

Watch the animals in the fields. Sheep, when fright 
ened, tend to huddle and look in the direction of what 
ever has scared them, or they run in any direction. 
Cows and horses will also look towards men marching, 
or any other unusual object or movement. 

Watch alse the wild beasts and birds. A rabbit run 
ning towards you, or past you, has been frightened by 
somebody ¢lse—it may be the enemy, or perhaps only 
another of your own men. If he runs away from you he 
may betray your presence to the enemy, for the woods 
ahead may be full of unseen foes. If birds suddenly take 
Hight from trees and hedges, something has probably 


rer NW. 


If a flare drops near you—freeze! 


frightened them. Your movements may also frighten 
them and give you away, so move as smoothly as pos 
sible. 

When stalking or scouting at night, remember that 
stillness is even more important than by day, for at 
night the enemy must rely chiefly upon hearing, and 
sounds carry better at night. If you are in open ground 
and it is a moonlit night, and you think you are observed 
—or if a flare is dropped near you—freeze. Then, when 
the flare dies, drop swiftly but silently to the ground 
and stay there motionless. If moving through cover, 
just stay stock-still wherever you are. 

At night 1 you should walk flatfootedly, as in the day 
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time, but pe thaps even more slowly and deliberat, ly. If 
the ground is very uneven, with hollows and | 
worth feeling forward a little with the foot after you 
have placed it on the ground. Keep one arm ex; nied 
before you so that you will feel any obstruction—, wall 
or hedge, bushes, underchanging branches, and | 
You may come up against a prickly hedge, and then 
you'll know it. Incidentally, it is well to memoriz 
the daytime any gaps in hedges in your area. 

Crickets in the night- time may stop chirping as you 
pass by, thus endangering you, or if this happens in th 
distance it may be because of the enemy’s presence. The 
sudden loud barking of a dog, of course, is also a danger 
signal. 

If, with all these precautions, you or a companion 
make some unusual noise, never start hastily to go back 
Just stop, and if you are not in cover, drop ge nth to the 
ground, and crawl to the nearest cover. If you thin\ 
the enemy has scented your presence, and will com 
after you, you must crawl backwards, quietly and 
steadily, or off to the flank, unless you have the intentior 
of risking an engagement or of luring the enemy into a 
trap. 

Every bit of equipment you carry must be silent. Any 
parts which might clatter or jingle must be bound with 
tape or oiled, or wrapped in a rag. Use signs rather than 
speech, for even whispers can be heard on a quiet 
night. And if you must whisper into the other fellow’s 

ear, be careful’ you don’t bang your tin hats together 

Stalking patrols should not be more than three o: 
four in number. Two is a very convenient number 
You must move forward at night with enough space be 
tween you to avoid bumping into each other, but not 
so far apart that you lose contact. 

Before you go out on a job, it is important that you 
carefully select your line of approach, your route to 
your objective. This must be chosen with due regard to 
such matters as direction of the sun, the wind, the 
existence of good cover, and so on. Frequently th 
longer way around may be the best and the safest. And 
don't forget that the enemy usually has a tendency t 
watch the most direct route most carefully. You cannot 
depend upon this, of course, but in territory unknown 
to him, he may not be aware of the more circuitous lines 
of approach. Incidentally, if you are in touch with your 
own troops, or other guerrilla bands, it is well to indi 

cate to them, before starting out, what route you ar 
going to follow, what will be the direction of your with 
drawal, and as nearly as possible, when you will star 
and when you will return. Always come back by another 
route, if possible, after you have accomplished youl 
mission, or if observed or attacked by the enemy 

Many authorities on scouting advocate the system ol 

“bounds” on any kind of guerrilla work in which 
larger number of men is employed. If you are ac 
quainted with the entire route, you will take note of 
certain objectives—buildings, copses, etc. —which me 
stages in the } journey. When the leader and the forwa 
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; reach these points, they wait for the rest of we 
under the command of another guerrilla, t 
h up with them. They plan the crossing of the next 
This method is still more valuable when you are 
not well acquainted with the territory ahead of you and 
therefore have to plan the route across each stage 
frer you have gained the next point of vantage. This 
.ethod cannot always be followed on dark nights. 
For scouting, my favorite method of progression is 
“filibuster system,” or the “staggered triangle.” This 
vals for the employment of three men who continu 
ously remain in triangular formation, although their 
functions may vary from time to time. 


* * + 


When observing the enemy, lie flat and peer through 
brush or roots. Don’t put your head around a bush or 
other cover. If you have to look over a wall, a hedge or 
bank, break off a branch and raise it first, then look 
through the leaves. A cluster of weeds will also serve. 
If there is a tree near the wall, use it as a means of look 
ing over. 

Watch a landscape methodically for enemy move 
ment, keeping your eyes level and watching shadows 
carefully. Scan a landscape methodically by definite 
areas. 
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Scouting units when they sight the enemy should 
send back word immediately to the commander of their 
guerrilla force, stating the enemy's position, whether 
resting or encamped or in movement, the compass point 
from which the group is proceeding and that towards 
which they are heading. Also details as to their strength, 
what armament they have, and so on. From this infor 
mation your commander can then decide how to deal 
with them, and he will send you instructions, either to 
retire unobserved, to wait until his party comes up to 
you, if desirable, or to act in such a manner as to make 
your presence know n to them, so as to lure them into 
an ambush. 


¥ oF 


l'ake rest whenever you can, if only for short periods. 
Your energy is valuable and you must conserve it. When 
tired and ready for sleep—naturally, only if you have 
no urgent task on hand—settle for rest at once. Don't 
wait for darkness. It is best to find your resting-place 
before darkness sets in. A hillside is often a good place 
for your night’s rest. No man is likely, in wartime, to 
come along an open hillside. The roadside is the worst 
place to rest, and patrols will also probably explore ra 
vines and valleys. 


To be concluded 
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Last Ditch 

Fortunate is the soldier who grasps his rifle, confident in his ability 
to meet his task, who has faith in his leaders; who sees a continuing 
increase in the size of the motor parks; who hears every day more 
airplanes overhead; who hears on every road the rumble of mecha 
nized vehicles; who sees assigned to his unit and near-by units the 
newest weapons with increasing frequency; who, finally inspired by 
the combined effort of the entire nation, is able to repeat from the 


bottom of his heart the words of William III: 


“IT know one certain 


way to never see my country defeated—to die in the defense of the 
last ditch.”—From “Thoughts on the Defense of the Netherlands 
East Indies,” by Lizurenant N. W. Horsrepe, in the September, 
1941, issue of The Netherlands I 


‘ast Indies Military Magazine. 
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The New Army Game 


By Major John V. Grombach 


Everyone has heard of “the old Army game,” but that 
was in connection with “the old Army.” Today we all 
expect the new Army to be flexible, progressive, in 
ventive, even experimental, and to have the freedom 
of thought and action necessary to keep up with light 
ning attacks, surprises, infiltrations, fifth columnists, 
parachutists, and barrages of bombs and words laid 
down by dive bombers and carrier waves. 

[his is the era of the “idea-man,” not the 
the quick thinker even more than the sounc 
These changes are influencing our training, 
lives, our entertainment, and even our athleti 

For many a century football has been the 
military sport because of its similarity to battle 
tells us about the relationship of ‘the early 
passing football game of the Greeks, harpasto 
success of the Greek phalanx in war. Rome's 
supremacy was in no small measure due to th 
harpastum and follis, the similar games of 1 
One of the Caesars is said to have demanded a 
of the football rules because he thought that tl 
while open and fast, was not tough enough, He 
the Harvard flying wedge rather than the | 
passes of the Southwest confere nce. The earl 
game that developed from Caesar’s changes was 
a battle royal with twenty-seven men on a sid 
resembled our sandlot game. And in 1867, in / 
the game of “Princeton,” played with twenty-f 
on each side, approximated the Italian game 
more than a thousand years before. 

The English football that Bill Shakespeare ( 

Notre Dame tailback) refers to, sometimes pitt 

village against another, was developed from th 
Roman soldiers brought to Britain. Gene Tunney 

be given the job of digging out its classical connections 
and writing a book. But it is enough to say that from 
the Greeks to the Bears there has been a constant at 
tempt to balance the attack and the defense. The game, 
aimed originally to develop efficient soldiers, later 
adapted to contribute to the education of boys, is today 
still the ideal sport for both training and recreation of 
troops. 

But without the proper equipment, protective uni 
forms, formal fields, this rough sport would kill, maim, 
or injure too many officers and soldiers to justify its 
training and recreational value. Experience has shown 
that units in our present army which have tried inter- 
collegiate football without equipment have scored 
heavily, but mainly on the sick report. For instance, 


after one forty-minute game of football between two 
companies with practically no equipment, twenty-three 


men were on sick report the next morning. 


Yet no sport for soldiers today 1S any good Ursless it 
can be played by all, from the rear rank recruit j, 
placement company to the pilot in an interceptor s juad 
ron. Also, we are not dealing today with professional 
armies of a few hundred thousand men, but with citi. 
zen armies of millions. With priorities on oe rub- 
ber, wool, linen, and other necessarw-waent 1 . 
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os , aveerei aria saw some wou) teams 
totaling shout 2, 500 men playing in formal games, 
plus roughly another 2,500 men participating in prac 
tice games. After a dozen or so inter-company and inte 
battery regimental leagues, the season was climaxed by 
an inter-regimental division championship _ league 
which, by a series of eliminations, finally produced an 
exceedingly fast, balanced and coérdin: ited, protessio mn 
ally coached, championship team. 

The season was marked, however, by some confusion 
in the interpretations of the rather tentative rules that 
were published and issued to supplement the regulat 
intercollegiate football rules. (The game, as will be 
seen, uses many of these regular rules.) There was also 
some variance between the methods of play in the dil 
ferent regimental leagues. And there was too high a 
percentage of injuries because coaches, officials, and 
players didn't completely understand the game. 

But as a result of the pioneering efforts in this ini 
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son, and both the expe rimentation and the experi 

ce in ofheiating and in forming proper rules for this 

Army game, the second season was greatly differ- 

ent. Definite rules, made as simple and brief as possible, 

-rinted to supplement the 1941 collegiate football 

‘A school for touch football officials was organized 

discussion of the rules and regulations and sug 

ested plays, formations, and systems. This school was 

nded by regimental and battalion athletic officers, 

| vhe capti ains and coaches of all company, battery, 

ind regimental teams, and also one designated prospec 
tivetofheial per company or battery in the division. 


Both the rules and the school were aided greatly bv 


PE 
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average, only two out of each "hundred men still had 
main interest in the regular intercollegiate football 
after they had played or watched touch football. ‘There 
was, however, a major interest in the organization of a 
division collegiate football team that could be supplied 
with proper equipment and uniforms to play regular 


games against outside competition, particularly with 
other divisions. 





Some 250 formal touch football teams were organ 


ized during this division’s second touch football season 
and it is conservatively estimated that over eight thou 
sand men of a square division much under strength 
played the game. Also from checkups and surveys taken, 
it was learned that some eight professional ( (major 
league), twenty-two semi-professional, and many thou 
sands of high school and college players officiated, 
coached, and played in the different leagues. Not even 
an alert of the division, or the war itself, or the sudden 





5] 


departure of several units for emergency guard duty 
alter war was declared, or the sudden move ol the 
whole division, could kill the tremendous interest and 
enthusiasm for this new army game. The decentraliza 
tion of athletic control owing to the assignment of the 
units of the division over an extended area, upset plans 
for the division championship league but did not dis 
courage the playing of touch football within the units 
And no matter in what corner of the world this di 
vision may be next year, it isa cinch that when the next 
football season comes along will be playing touch 
football with almost every man in the division playing. 
loumay.not be possible at all to have division col 
im with a playing squad of but forty men, al 
e combination of both is ideal for morale. 
itally, in order to raise $10,000 or more for a 
vision athletic fund, a post-season khaki-bow! 
game had been tentatively arranged with a 
1 another division or Camp to be played in a 
athern city with the support of the Chamber 
rece. Because of the lateness of the season, the 
climate, and the lack of professional football 
rticular section of the south, 
zuaranteed. 
planned, 


a capac ity audi 


however, as something of an extra 
» have the two best regimental touch football 
‘a twenty-minute game between the halves 
ilar game. There would certainly have been 
‘mt in that stadium at the whirlwind speed 
v army game adapted from the old. But the 
1¢ of war came along instead. 

‘elopment of touch football in a particular di 
ive described may well have been equalled 
urpassed in other divisions, though I have no 
is and can only state that the game has been 
sewhere. 
game, 


3ut what is important is that this 
touch football, is here to stay. It is not 

sarily a seasonal game but can be played any 

e is a piece of ground big enough and not too 
weearany time of year. Next year it is probable that 
several million men will be pli iving it in OD woolens, 
in blue denims and sweaters, in fur-lined coveralls 
Bombays or undershirts, from Australia to Alaska 
from Ireland and Iceland to India. 


, mn 


and 


The game of touch football gets its name from the 
fact that “touching” is the means used to stop a ball 
carrier's advance rather than tackling. The principle of 
“touching” instead of “tackling” and 
amendments of collegiate football are 
of safety. 


certain other 
all in the 
And they make an even faster and more in 
teresting game for players with limited equipment 
limited or informal playing fields. 

Tough, hard, and strenuous blocking, the very fund 
amental of regulation football, is thus restricted since 
safety from injury in the absence of protecting equip 
ment is a main object of touch football. Therefore, 
leaving the feet to block is not permitted except 1n line 


interest 


and 
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The New Army Game 


By Major John V. Grombach 


Everyone has heard of “the old Army game,” but that 
was in connection with “the old Army.” Today we all 
expect the new Army to be flexible, progressive, in- 
ventive, even experimental, and to have the freedom 
of thought and action necessary to keep up with light- 
ning attacks, surprises, infiltrations, fifth columnists, 
parachutists, and barrages of bombs and words laid 
down by dive bombers and carrier waves. 

This is the era of the “idea-man,” not the mossback, 
the quick thinker even more than the sound thinker. 
These changes are influencing our training, our daily 
lives, our entertainment, and even our athletics. 

For many a century football has been the greatest 
military sport because of its similarity to battle. History 
tells us about the relationship of ‘the early forward 
passing football game of the Greeks, harpaston, to the 
success of the Greek phalanx in war. Rome’s military 
supremacy was in no small measure due to the Roman 
harpastum and follis, the similar games of that day. 
One of the Caesars is said to have demanded a revision 
of the football rules because he thought that the game, 
while open and fast, was not tough enough. He wanted 
the Harvard flying wedge rather than the lightning 
passes of the Southwest conference. The early Italian 
game that developed from Caesar's changes was actually 
a battle royal with twenty-seven men on a side, and it 
resembled our sandlot game. And in 1867, in America, 
the game of “Princeton,” played with twenty-five men 
on each side, approximated the Italian game played 
more than a thousand years before. 

The English football that Bill Shakespeare (not the 
Notre Dame tailback) refers to, sometimes pitting one 
village against another, was developed from the game 
Roman soldiers brought to Britain. Gene Tunney might 
be given the job of digging out its classical connections 
and writing a book. But it is enough to say that from 
the Greeks to the Bears there has been a constant at- 
tempt to balance the attack and the defense. The game, 
aimed originally to develop efficient soldiers, later 
adapted to contribute to the education of boys, is today 
still the ideal sport for both training and recreation of 
troops. 

But without the proper equipment, protective uni- 
forms, formal fields, this rough sport would kill, maim, 
or injure too many officers and soldiers to justify its 
training and recreational value. Experience has shown 
that units in our present army which have tried inter- 
collegiate football without equipment have scored 
heavily, but mainly on the sick report. For instance, 
after one forty-minute game of football between two 
companies with practically no equipment, twenty-three 
ten were on sick report the next morning. 


Yet no sport for soldiers today is any good ules jt 
can be played by all, from the rear rank recruit in 
placement company to the pilot in an interceptor syuad 
ron. Also, we are not dealing today with prof me 
armies of a few hundred thousand men, but with cit; 
zen armies of millions. With priorities on leather, ch 
ber, wool, linen, and other necessary materials, maki ng 
considerations of production and cost daily more er; 
ous, and with the tremendous geographic scope of his 
war and its transportation problems, it is easy to see that 
formal football fields, goal posts, proper equipment, 
and protective uniforms are probably out of the ques*'or 
for our new army. 

Yet the principle of our new army should conti 
to be “every man an athlete, every athlete a soldi 
Athletics restricted to a few star division teams is as 
outmoded as the campaign hat. And so we're turning to 
“the new Army game,” a game of football adapted to 
present conditions —a game requiring intelligence, 
speed, endurance, teamwork, mass play and, yes, even 
some brute force from the eleven to forty men wh 
make a team. But it’s a game that can be played safely 
without fields, goalposts, equipment, protective cloth 
ing, and played by millions. And it is called “touch 
football.” 

Yes, I know all about the ex-fullbacks and mossbacks 
and other athletic obstructionists who will say “nuts to 
touch football; it’s a sissy game, | “5 
won't play it—they don’t like it.’ 
facts from actual experiment. 

A year ago last November a square division along 
with certain auxiliary troops began its initial season of 
touch football at a southern camp. That first season ran 
from November to March and saw some 160 teams 
totaling about 2,500 men playing in formal games, 
plus roughly another 2,500 men participating in prac 
tice games. After a dozen or so inter-company and inter 
battery regimental leagues, the season was climaxed by 
an inter- regime ‘ntal division championship league 
which, by a series of eliminations, finally produced an 
exceedingly fast, balanced and coordinated, profession 
ally coached, championship team. 

The season was marked, however, by some confusion 
in the interpretations of the rather tentative rules that 
were published and issued to supplement the regular 
intercollegiate football rules. (The game, as will be 
seen, uses many of these regular rules.) There was also 
some variance between the methods of play in the dil 
ferent regimental leagues. And there was too high a 
percentage of injuries because coaches, officials, and 
players didn’t completely understand the game. 

But as a result of the pioneering efforts in this initial 
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son, and both the experimentation and the experi- 
in officiating and in forming proper rules for this 
Army game, the second season was greatly differ- 
Definite rules, made as simple and brief as possible, 
»rinted to supplement the 1941 collegiate football 
‘A school for touch football officials was organized 

x discussion of the rules and regulations and sug 

ested plays, formations, and systems. This school was 

cnded by regimental and battalion athletic officers, 
nd the captains and coaches of all company, battery, 

nd regimental teams, and also one designated prospec 
tive official per company or battery in the division. 

Both the rules and the school were aided greatly by 
he suggestions of nationally-known football coaches. 
\ member of the National Intercollegiate Football 
Rules Committee helped to draft the official Touch 
Football Rules as published for the season November, 
1941 to March, 1942. 

'hen leagues were organized, inter-company and 
battery within each regiment, and a division 
lessue of regimental teams. Over thirty impromptu but 
pievable fields were laid out and assigned. And even 
prior to the official opening of the leagues, many a 
company parade saw spirited touch football games be 
tween platoons, between the noncoms and the privates, 
or between the reds and the blues. A total of more than 
five hundred touch footballs (smaller than the regular 
ball and better balanced for passing) were obtained and 
issued. in fact, when 
manufacturers of athletic goods had such a heavy de 
mand from the services that various qualities of touch 
footballs were added to their catalogues. 

Because the quick-thinking of today should also be 
as sound as possible, several “checkups and surveys of 
the touch football season were undertaken in the di- 
vision I have been telling about. One survey showed 
that the enlisted men of this division preferred touch 
football as a sport and as a recreational activity to any 
thing else. In one regiment the preference was as high 
as seven to one over the next- preferred sport. On the 
average, only two out of each hundred men still had 
main interest in the regular intercollegiate football 
after they had played or watched touch football. There 
was, however, a m: 4jor interest in the organization of a 
division collegiate football team that could be supplied 
with proper equipment and uniforms to play regular 
games against outside competition, particularly with 
other divisions. 


inte? 


And it was this same season, 


Some 250 formal touch football teams were organ- 
ized during this division’s second touch football season 
and it is conservatively estimated that over eight thou 
sand men of a square division much under strength 
played the game. Also from checkups and surveys taken, 
it was learned that some eight professional (major 
league), twenty-two semi- professional, and many thou- 
sands of high school and college players officiated, 
coached, and played in the different leagues. Not even 
an alert of the division, or the war itself, or the sudden 


departure of several units for emergency guard duty 
after war was declared, or the sudden move of the 
whole division, could kill the tremendous interest and 
enthusiasm for this new army game. The decentraliza 
tion of athletic control owing to the assignment of the 
units of the division over an extended area, upset plans 
for the division championship league but did not dis 
courage the playing of touch football within the units. 

And no matter in what corner of the world this di 
vision may be next year, it is a cinch that when the next 
football season comes along it will be playing touch 
football with almost every man in the division playing. 
It may not be possible at all to have a division col 
legiate team with a aot squad of but tots men, al 
though the combination of both is ideal for morale. 

Incidentally, in order to raise $10,000 or more for a 
special division athletic fund, a post-season khaki-bow] 
collegiate game had been tentatively arranged with a 
team from another division or c: amp to be pli iyved in a 
nearby southern city with the support of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Because of the lateness of the season, the 
southern climate, and the lack of professional football 
in that particular section of the south, a capacity audi 
ence was guaranteed. 

It was planned, however, as something of an extra 
surprise, to have the two best regimental touch football 
teams play a twenty-minute game between the halves 
of the regular game. There would certainly have been 
sstonishme nt in that stadium at the whirlwind speed 
of this new army game adapted from the old. But the 
bigger game of war came along instead. 

The development of touch football in a particular di 
vision I have described may well have been equalled 
and even surpassed in other divisions, though I have no 
data on this and can only state that the game has been 
popular elsewhere. But what is important is that this 
new army game, touch football, is here to stay. It is not 
even necessarily a seasonal game but can be played any 
where there is a piece of ground big enough and not too 
wet at any time of year. Next year it is probable that 
several million men will be playing it in OD woolens, 
in blue denims and sweaters, in fur-lined coveralls, in 
Bombays or undershirts, from Australia to Alaska and 
from Ireland and Iceland to India. 


The game of touch football gets its name from the 
fact that “touching” is the means used to stop a ball 
carrier's advance rather than tackling. The principle of 


“touching” instead of “tackling” and certain other 
amendments of collegiate football are all in the interest 
of safety. And they make an even faster and more in 
teresting game for players with limited equipment and 
limited or informal playing fields. 

Tough, hard, and strenuous blocking, the very fund 
amental of regulation football, is thus re stricted since 
safety from injury in the absence of protecting equip 
ment is a main object of touch football. Therefore, 
leaving the feet to block is not permitted except in line 
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play. Body checking or the running block are allowed. 

The forward pass, perhaps the most spectacular ele- 
ment of ‘tesa wed football, is given considerable 
emphasis in touch football and is the main offensive 
weapon. As in modern warfare, supremacy of the air is 
vital, but it alone will not win. In touch football the 
lateral pass becomes “dead” when dropped or incom- 
pleted. It is therefore another main weapon of the of- 
fense, since it does not carry the penalty present in in- 
tercollegiate football. Anyone is eligible for a lateral 
pass and no championship touch football team will get 
far without a sound lateral-pass repertoire. 

Most of the rules of American intercollegiate foot- 
ball are followed. But instead of being tackled, the man 
with the ball must be tagged or “touched” with two 
hands on or below the shoulders and above the waist. 
The player who tags the ball carrier should then stand 
on the spot where the runner was tagged and raise both 
hands high above his head immediately after the tag- 
ging, and stay in position until the official places the 
ball. The penalty for tackling is suspension from the 
game and loss of half the distance to the goal line. In 
all, it takes less than fifty simple and brief rules supple- 
menting the intercollegiate rules to cover the game. 

In addition to complicated lateral pass play, the 
screen pass allowed in touch football, the step shifts, 
the free kick, and the split formations offer the most in- 
teresting fields for offensive and defensive experimenta- 
tion from the football technician’s viewpoint. 

Developing maximum offensive and defensive play, 
however, is not simple. Generally speaking, the step- 
shifts emphasizing surprise are best. The unexpected, 
a fraction of a second’s head start, or the overshifting of 
the defense pay big dividends. Getting the “mostest” 
men in the dd time at the right place pays off in 
touch football. In fact, all of the basic tactical principles 
taught in FM 7-5 are used in the new army game. De- 
ployment, the holding attack, the envelopment, de- 
fense in depth, the active and passive defense—all these 
and others form the mosaic of touch football strategy. 
And just as the combat team must jell and coérdinate, 
so must the touch football squad, including its playing 
team, its substitutes, coach, captain, and all. No game, 
sport, or recreational activity could possibly give better 
tactical or physical training, especially when we realize 


March 
that the team members in this new army game 
bers of the same combat team in battle. 

Touch football offense and defense and tactical] of- 
fense and defense in battle have many points in com. 
mon. Even more than regular football, touch football 
calls for generalship, leadership, strategy, evaluation of 
every factor such as weather, the strength and weakness 
of the opposition, the individual abilities of members 
of the team. In other words, it calls for the oreatest 
rapidity in estimating the situation and arriving 
speedy decision. 

Most fundamentals of regular or collegiate football 
apply likewise to touch football but many refinements. 
differences, and changes in strategy, in systems, forma 
tions, plays and methods of offense and defense have 
already been noted and others will develop. No douby 
the game of touch football today is as crude and inept 
as collegiate football was when it, too, first grew out of 
another game—English Rugby. 

Interest in the game appears to be spreading; it is by 
no means entirely confined to the services. One of the 
standard sports libraries has decided to publish a book 
on it next fall which will be a valuable aid in mastering 
the intricacies of this splendid game. And one other 
thing is certain. This game for the Army of the United 
States—the army upon which rests the fate of democ 
racy—is truly typical of the time. 

Lest some rabid collegiate undergraduate, alumnus, 
or admirer get the wrong idea, this article is no argu 
ment for the abolition, restriction, or change of our pres 
ent and glorious game of intercollegiate football. This 
is still the greatest and most colorful of all our games, 
no matter what influence the rise of professionalism 
may have upon it. What I have meant to say, however, 
is that touch football is the new army game—a game 
perfectly suited to the unusual conditions and problems 
of our day. Touch football carries on the interest, the 
knowledge, the tradition, and the place of collegiate 
football which is no longer playable by the millions of 
soldiers acquainted with it but distributed over thou 
sands of miles of our globe without time or facilities 
for it. And I believe that this new army game will 
prove the most popular activity of the troops and the 
least costly source both of training and recreation for 
the New Army of Democracy. 
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(The InFantry Journat will gladly send for cost a booklet on 
the rules of touch football developed as described in this article, to- 
05 with the instructions and suggestions as issued for the various 

agues referred to. Ten cents in stamps (12 copies for $1.00; 25 
for $1.75) together with your name and address will give you data on 
an excellent game for troops that can be played all year around as well 
as during the collegiate football season.—Eb. ) 
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MORE DESTROYERS 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 


Sergeant Horatius Bull of the Destroyers, on a frigid 
day in December, 1949, tooled his war-worn quarter 
ton over the ice-glazed, bomb-pocked pavement of the 
deserted street at an unusually conservative rate of 
speed. Nearing the brownstone portals of the local 
USO, he turned his wheel first right, then sharply left, 
and with a deft touch of the brake, swung in to the 
curb in a controlled skid which turned a thousand ex 
motor transport officers over in their cold graves and 
Pa his vehicle precisely in the center of the NO 

ARKING zone occupied by the fire hydrant. 

Uncoiling his lanky frame from behind the steering 
wheel, he snapped a joint or two back into position and 
stiffly dismounted. Dashing the drip from the end of 
his empurpled nose with the back of his hairy paw, he 
started across the sidew: alk on pleasure bent. But at the 
sight of a similar rider rheumatically dismounting from 
a similar vehicle a half block distant, he froze at point. 

oT 

Haaaay! Terry! Hold everything! 

How are you, old dog-face? I knew your outfit was 
around here somewhere, but whether I’d get to see you 
or not at Christmas was a question. Let's see, the last 
Christmas we were together was before the big Ioway 
push in '47, wasn’t it? Thought I recognized you from 
a distance, but now I’m not so certain. W hy don’t you 
come out from behind those whiskers, man? You look 
like Judas Iscariot after a hard night! 

Oh—a three-day raid? Where? How'd you make out? 

Well, in that case, you need a drink a lot worse than 
you need a bath or a barber, believe it or not. Here, I’m 
near broke, but I’ve got the biggest part of a quart of 
Kentucky Rifleman in my buggy. We'll go into that 
joint on the corner and put in some anti-freeze. 

In here. Let’s take that table over there in the corner 
—next to the side door. 

Oh, this is a very genteel joint, you understand, but 
I still feel better sitting in a corner. 

No, nothing to drink, Jack. I set my face like flint 
against the vicious practice. Just give us two glasses and 
a pitcher of hot water. No, not tea—just hot water. 


Say Terry, speaking about the raid, why the hell 
don’t you act your age and get out of the rifle troops 
especially the light infantry. You're too old to go slither 
ing around on your belly in Munga, cutting throats in 
weather like this. And I'll bet your rheumatism’s going 
to give you— 

Thanks, Jack. No, 
that’s all. 

Oh, You're just at heart and all 
that. But you could come over in my outfit in grade 
tomorrow—we need o!d-timers, and I could fix it up with 
the Old Man. 

Here. Slide this down your gullet 
out of your lungs. 

Oh yes, I know that the infantry is the backbone of 
the army, but besides not being safe, it takes 
tough man to keep up with the work. 

No thank you, lady. We don’t care for 
pagne. 

But Terry, don't transfer to the armored force. They'd 
just put you in an armored infantry regiment, and that’s 
not safe either. 

Now I can get you a job on the ground floor of a 
growing business. I tell you, this antitanking is the 
coming thing. In fact, it looks to me like. 

No, lady, we will not buy you any kind of wine. Will 
you please scram? We're talking business 

But Terry, 
destroyer school 


ve don’t want the menu. No, 


sure, 


Terry. a boy 


it'll melt the ice 


a young, 


any cham 


I've just rejoined after a course at the 
-talk about a break—and now I know 
practically everything there is to know about anti 
tanking. 

I’m not bragging. I’m just making a modest statement 
of fact. 

I've got plenty of reasons for claiming that the anti 
tanks are the coming thing. Our infantry can whip 
their infantry any time and any place we can pin ‘em 
down to a fight. 

No, that’s not tossing bouquets at you people either 
—that’s just another established fact. But our infantry 
can never whip their infantry if they've got a lot of 
tanks with ’em. And if both sides have tanks, that just 
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makes it a fair fight—and you shouldn't ever fight any 
body fair. They might win. 

So the big idea now is the antitanks—and that in 
cludes everybody and everything from your rifleman 
with his AT gre ‘nades and smoke bottles to our biggest 
battle-buggy. 

At the school they divide antitanking into what they 
call phases or eche lons—kind of like motor maintenance 
used to 

No, lady, neither will we buy a Manhattan. But sit 
down if you have nothing better to do and have a shot 
of this panther juice with us. Ho, waiter! A glass for 
the lady—a tall one. 

Say when, lady. There. That'll put hair—your hair in 
a permanent curl. 

But here’s the whole story in a nut-shell, Terry. It 
looked pretty good to me so I pasted it in my message 
book. Look it over. On second thought, I'll tead it to 
you. 

ANTITANKING 
Précis of Antitanking by Major Knutson Boltz, T.D.F., 

Prepared September 18, 1949.) 


Antitank Terrain 


Swamps, streams, canals, ravines, ditches, woods, 
stumps, steep slopes, boulders, stone fences, towns, and 
villages, all protect the infantryman from tank attacks, 
and force the tanks to move through the corridors be- 
tween. such natural defenses, generally following the 
roadnet. 

Field Works 

l'ank traps, roadblocks, and mine fields are used to 
improve natural antitank terrain in defensive areas, and 
to block the corridors between such areas. Bridges are 
mined, blocked, or destroyed. All such field works are 
defended by infantry who individually protect them- 
selves by rifle pits and slit trenches. 


Position Defense 
Position defenses consist of: 
individual small arms fire and smoke grenades, 
squad antitank grenades, 
mines for close defense of combat groups, 
platoon AT rifle with AP and antitank grenades, 
company AT machine guns with AP and antitank 
grenades, and 
battalion 37-mm. guns. 


These stationary defenses hold ground, limit pene- 
trations, and force the tanks to use pre-selected routes 
of advance. - 


Mobile Defense 


The self-propelled 37-mm., 75-mm., and 105-mm. 
guns meet the heads of penetrating attacks and fight a 
stubborn delaying action, holding back the enemy, 

“leading” him over previously reconnoitered routes, and 


repeatedly ambushing him from pre-selected positions. 
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Attack 


Light, medium, and heavy destroyers, he 


ored in front, armed with single, front-moun im 
caliber guns, and possessing high road-speed and 
perior cross-country mobility, attack penetrat ay 
defeat, pursue, and destroy the enemy armored fore, 
On carrying the attack within the hostile defenses th 
destroyers proper are preceded and flanked by waye 
of scouts, one-man, lightly armored vehicles, with 
multiple fixed machine guns, which search out and ¢: 
stroy all antitank guns in the zone of the attac! 
You see, the first step is to select your ground 
worst ground possible. That's your do. So we give yo, 


people credit for picking out the tough spots—and then 
making ‘em much worse. I'd just love to see the whol 
blasted Mungo armored force bellied on those boulder 
up in New York State, for example. 

Then when the tanks start moving through the gaps 
—what we call the corridors, where the going is good 
they run into your roadblocks, obstacles and tank + traps 
~and while they’ re going over or around ‘em, they lo« 
a few tanks on account of the mines you've put out 

One of the lowest stunts I’ve heard of in that line 
some sergeant out of the 364th was telling me abou 
Out in the Rockies, he was told to put in a roadblock 
Well, he got to this place and found the Mungs had : 
come down this paved road that made a hairpin turn on 
a down-grade. So he sent his carrier back to the neares 
filling station, bushkowed a barrel of old cylinder oil, 
and spread it over the road just on his side of the bend 
Then, further down, he cut a few trees across the road 
mined ’em, put his men in pits on the hillside behind, 
and waited. 

He said what later made him sore was the amount 
of work he'd wasted on cutting trees and digging pits 

No, lady, all he needed was a stenographer with an 
adding machine to keep the score. Said about a thousand 
tons of Mungs, motorcycles, and Mammoths must have 
spun over that bank before they'd wiped the pavement 
dry enough to get traction. T hen he said business picked 
up. 

No, I didn’t believe him either—but it’s a slick idea 
and might come in handy. 

It just goes to show that you can stop some of ‘em, 
and they'll all slow up if you do the right thing. But the 
bulk of ‘em are still coming, and they'll get through. It's 
going to take time because you've got all these obstacles 
defended—oh, to hell with your antitank guns! I'm talk- 
ing about rifles and machine guns. 

No, I’m not trying to tell you your business. I'm just 
pointing out that their heavies probably will be the first 
tanks to hit you, and you can peck away at a Mungo 
mammoth with an AT machine gun, even using gre 

nades, from now till the Second Coming, and much 
good it'll do you so far as stopping ‘em is concerned. 
But if your obstacles and mines are laid right, they'e 
going to have to get their pioneers in on foot to clear 
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ut, and that means their infantry has to come up, 

- around, and clear you out first. 
(hen there’s the case of this other guy—and this is 
ial—where he got to his position too late to do much 
inything. Here was the Mung advance guard in 
So he strung a rope across the road, draped the 
uad blankets over it, dropped his mines behind the 
nkets and under the leaves on both sides of the road, 
pulled back in a hurry to where he could cover the 


ce 


“No, lady, neither will 
we buy a Manhattan.” 


Well, it was like hypnotizing a hen with a chalk 
line. The tankers weren't going to barge in on anything 
like that, where they couldn't see where they were 
going—even after they'd shot the blankets down. So 
this guy stayed there and what between shooting 
straight and digging deep, his squad piled up pioneers 
around those blankets and sniped foot soldiers trying to 


flank ‘em for an hour or so. Ten lousy recruits held up 
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The tankers weren’t going to barge in on anything like that. 


the MAF until the SP guns he'd asked for came up to By the way, do you have the 37’s in the battalion yer 
take over. Yeah, just as I suspected—the school was talking off 

But like I said, they'll get through, and when they do, 1950’s Tables of Organization instead of facing facts Riv 
if you haven't been pretty cagey about your defensive Anyway, you hav e plenty of the SP mounts in the reg ides 
layout, you're in a bad way. ment, and you're supposed to get half a dozen stationary the 

Sure, I know you've got several nasty aces up your guns in the battalion as soon as production catches uj mo 
sleeve. You've got smoke, fire bottles, thermite, high-ex- with us. to 


plosive bombs, and a ring of mines around your combat 
group, but unless you're well snugged down in slit 
trenches and rifle pits, you're apt to get hurt. 


OK, then the galloping 37’s of the regiment wil 
dash in, take up their positions, and fight a delaying diu 


action, slowing ‘em up, while the 75’s are charging in car 


Of course, all this time, all your stationary guns are 
picking away at ‘em—and causing quite a bit of grief. 
Hell yes, all. W hy even your caliber .30 will pock 
and dimple the gun trunnions and blast their periscopes. 
I'll grant you that you'll never stop tanks with caliber 


to meet ’em and slow ’em up some more »—and if the we 


75's are hard pressed, the CO can always throw — = 
SP 105’s. Believe me, a 105 with that special HE s 
can jar hell out of even a Mastodon. 

But being practically unarmored, the SP guns _ 
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.30, but you can cause ‘em an awful lot of misery. I to keep on the run. They can’t afford to stand and s! Tt 
don’t know of anything much more useless than a_ it out at close range with any kind of tank ‘oi she 
Mungo Mastodon rumbling around with its twin tur- one squirt of a machine gun at two or three hundred [RQ * 
rets fixed, gun trunnions jammed, and its periscopes yards and you can write the crew off as a total loss. So J lig 
shot to hell. So hit ‘em with everything—it all helps to hit and run, or fire and fall back, is the mobile defense 7 © 
soften ‘em up in this year, 1949. fas 


But all of this is what they call position defense, and The next thing is the attack. That's where we come 


most of the tanks get through— never fret, they will. in—we don’t like this word “antitank defense” worth a bu 
That's where your mobile defense guns come into the damn. We don’t defend—we attack, chase ‘em, run em de 
picture. W hen the show first starts, the AT warning net down, shoot’ em up, and absolutely ruin ‘em. We can dc th 
gets on the job and as soon as the Old Man has it figured _ it because we're armored and can take it—to a certain “ 

a 


out where the breakthrough is coming, he sends in his _ extent. 











self-propelled artillery. These guns gallop up, head the 


tanks off, lead ‘em on, and delay ’em. 


Oh, sure, you know the old type destroyers. But 
there’s been big changes since 1948. The reason is that 








» account of these AT grenades and special HE shells, 
he Mungs have been going to heavier armor all the 
me—and_ they'll probably be making it a lot still 
bicker before this war's over. 

Well, why not? Their Mammoth right now has four- 
ach armor and is practically obsolete. The Mastodon 
vears from five to six inches in front and runs at twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour on the level. Suppose they 
do nothing more than weld more plates on the hull? 
Without changing the engine they'd be able to have 
ten inches of protection and still move around at better 
than fifteen miles an hour—and it'd take a 140-mm. for 
, sure knockout. After all, the speed of a tank depends 
on its horsepower per ton—and then suppose they get a 
better engine? They're improving engines all the time. 

I tell you, Terry, you boys on the line have got to 
wake up and take this antitanking seriously. You can’t 
get into a rut in your line of work. 

That’s the reason we found out the destroyers were 
too light—on account of this five-inch armor. Why it got 
so bad we could run right up between their treads and 
do nothing more than scar the paint. So we built the 
cruisers—I mean the mediums—on the same general 
plan, only using 105’s for the guns. 

I know you haven’t seen ’em—so far we haven't got 
any outside of a few pilot models at the school. But 
they're coming and we ought to be pretty well fixed by 
this time next year—God, Lewis, the CIO and the AFL 
all willing and working together. 

But here, take a look at these pictures. Took the book 
off some sub-human son of a shogun during the Red 
River show. Mind you, at a time when I didn’t have any 
idea about anything bigger than the destroyer, and when 
the steel on our dreadnaught was barely cool, these 
monkeys had a book full of pictures to show ’em what 
to run from. 

Now, this one is the light, and over here is the me- 
dium—what we call the cruiser. Then, just as a hole 
card in case the Mungs do decide to double their armor, 
we're planning on the dreadnaught class—page 93, I 
think—to whip anything they can build. 

You see, some smart young man in the ordnance 
figured out that eight inches was the thickest armor any 
machine could wear and still move out of its own ruts. 
Then he figured that a 140-mm. gun throwing AT HE 
shell was the gun that could punch holes in this armor 
at any reasonable angle of impact. Last, he designed the 
lightest, cheapest, smallest, heaviest armored job that 
could move the gun anywhere the tank could go, only 
faster. Very simple, wasn’t it? 

They're all built generally on the destroyer design 
but—by the way, there’s been some big changes in the 
destroyers since you saw ‘em. You know how they used 
the old half-track back in ’45? Of course, the half-track 
was a mechanical monstrosity in the first place. Its 
father was an M3 light tank and its mother was a 1- 
ton truck—and it combined all the bad points of both 


its parents. Couldn’t run any faster than its father on 
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the road and couldn't go across country any better than 
its mother. Threw tracks and broke down quicker than 
either one and made a target like a little red school 
house. 

“But it’s got armor,” they used to say. But they never 
said it again after a close-range sprinkle of small arms 
AP or bomb splinters. After that, except for the honor 
of riding, they generally preferred to walk. 

The half-track mighty near killed the destroyer idea 
when it was first hatched. After all, the destroyer prob 
lem was to play the defe nsive backfie ld on our football 
team, charging up fast from maybe two hundred miles 
in the rear and then tackling the MAF across country. 
Well, you just can’t charge around fast on tracks—or 
half-tracks either. 

That's why they started this all-wheeled idea—so they 
could move up fast. Then if the tires were big enough 
to give flotation, they could fight across any ground the 
tanks could move on, only faster. 

So they tried an all-wheeled tank, with only the front 
wheels steering. It worked pretty well in a straight-away 
in open ground, but it took about a five-acre lot to turn 
around in with all the other wheels dragging. Then if 
she was going through mud or sand, the two front 
wheels would try to turn right, but the eight rears would 
say nuts to you, and the whole job would plow straight 
ahead. 

The next thing they tried was the kind you saw 
when my outfit pulled you out of a bad hole up there 
near—what was the name of the place, anyway?—where 
you had that war correspondent that wanted to see a 
war. 

That one was a pretty fair model, but still cranky and 
hell to steer. Five wheels on a side, balanced heavy in 
the center and lighter toward each end—that was mighty 
hard on the center wheels, and they used to blow out 
regularly during a fast run on a hot day. The steering 
clutches and controlled differentials sometimes swung 
her in her tracks and sometimes didn’t swing her at all. 
Yes, she was a good model, but not good enough. 

This 1949 job we have now is a honey—and as far 
as that goes, the cruisers and dreadnaughts are all built 
on the same plan. 

Five wheels on a side, the pair on each end idling 
about three inches above full load ground level. They 
never take hold unless we're climbing in or out of 
ditches, or when the ground’s a bit boggy and the cen 
ter wheels cut in. 

The center pair of wheels are called the pivot, or 
main drive wheels, because the job pivots on ‘em when 
she turns, and they're the only ones that we use to drive 
when we're on hard roads. 

The next pair, both fore 
wheels. 

That's right, ten-wheel drive, six-wheel contact, four 
wheel steer— and when you swing around on your steer- 
ing wheel, you're never in any doubt as to what she’s 
going to do. With two-thirds of her ground wheels steer 


and aft, are the steering 


























ing, she’s a sweet handling buggy, agile as a burlesque 
queen in any kind of footing. 

I said they're all built on the same general plan, but 
of course there are differences. The lights will weigh 
around nine tons, carry the 75, and are armored in front 
to take care of the 47-mm. The cruisers, I mean the 
mediums, use the 105, weigh about twelve tons, and 
have a front plate that'll stand a 75. The heavies that 
they had on demonstration had a 140-mm. but eo 
weren't sure whether the gun was big enough. | 
weighed eighteen tons, I think. Anyway it was te 
posed to be armored in front against the 105—and that’s 
a lot of armor. 

All these jobs figure out to have a five-pound per 
square inch ground pressure at six inches submersion 
—and that’s better than a lot of tanks. All of the sides 
will protect against small arms, but the engine covers are 
barely hail-proof. 

Oh yes, the tops are open for a couple of reasons. 
The crew wants direct observation most of the time, and 
if we can afford to put on another hundred pounds of 
armor plate, we want it in front where it'll do the most 
good. 

All of these mounts carry just the one gun—outside 
of the three carbines for the crew. T hey’re built to be all 
speed, gun, and armorplate, and they can’t afford to 
waste any space on any secondary battery of light guns 
or on the extra crew to man ‘em. That would make us 

tanks—and we're not tanks. 

No, that idea of armoring only the front isn’t so 
dumb. I remember back in the seventh grade, the 
teacher was telling about why the Romans whipped the 
world. It seems— 

No, lady, not the Italians. This was before your time 
—I expect—and the Romans were a different breed of 
cats. 

Anyway, they had breastplates, but no backplates. So 
they were afraid to ran—and so are we. As long as there’s 
any tanks in the neighborhood, we're going to be care- 
ful to keep our frontplate heading towards ‘em. That's 
where our heaviest armor is. 

Having this thin armor everywhere except in front, 
we're lighter and faster than any tanks with the same 
gunpower. That's why we can head ‘em off, cut ‘em up, 
and hunt ‘em down. Having the bulk of our armor and 
gun weight up front helps us a lot in our cross country 
ability. And furthermore and besides, we're built so 
small and low-slung, that in a slugging match with a 
tank, the percentage is with us right from the start. 
Our target's a lot bigger, see? 

The Mungo Air Corps? Why, we don*t even notice 

‘em unless we're in ah and there’s plenty of guns in 
our combat train to protect us then. 
But the big picture is more complicated than it 
sounds. This setup is all very well as long as we're just 
smashing up a Mungo attack in our own lines—but 
suppose we run ‘em back into their own territory and 
jump ‘em there? 
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What bothers us most then is the stations Ntitan| 
guns—remember that our side plates are thin. |}, tank 
don’t worry us any more than a rattler both: inp 
snake—but their AT guns, even the smal] s:\\{f. salle 
hurts. That's why we need the scouts—over here o, 
page twenty something. i 
That’s the old Mungo motor gun on a bigger ans 
better scale. You remember the motor gun had a single 
fixed light gun? Well, this one has four, all ; pped by 
the same trigger. 
No, it’s not a waste of ammunition. You don’t haye 
hold your trigger down so long. Just touch the buty a 


with your thumb and there’s twenty-five or thiry, 


rounds gone to cover a swath about ten mils wide an) 
Lord knows how long—depends on the ground al 
how fast your buggy is bobbing. 

Yes, this is the one job we generally fire runni: 


nowadays—we do most of our firing from the d& steower: 
at a standstill. 

There’s an adjustment for elevation on the scoy: 
guns, but we very seldom use it. We generally set ou 
guns to hit the ground at two hundred yards, steer ont 
the target, watch our sights, and punch the button 
the rise. 

Of course, these scouts stand higher than the motor 
gun simply because our boys must be comfortable a 
ride sitting up. And they're somewhat wider on accoun 
of having to mount four guns. But even at that, am 
a neat, cheap little one-man buggy, and we like ‘em 

Well, supposing we'd heard there was a big tank cor 

centration over in Calloway County or some area ike 

that, and the army commander told us to go get ‘em 
Let's say it’s in 1950 or 51 when we'll maybe have a 
the equipment they've been teaching at the school. 

No matter what sized outfit we used on the raid, 
would be a team of scouts, lights, mediums, and heavie: 
—and we'd attack in four series of waves, in just that 
order. 

The one-man scout jobs would lead and screen th 
flanks and rear. They're cheap and so small they mak: 
poor targets. Besides, their machine guns are the mos 
effective thing we can use against antitank guns. 

Yes, a couple or three widespread bursts from four 
machine guns, and there generally aren’t any more ant 
tankers manning the guns, see? 

So the scouts escort us through the Mungo positicr 
defense, swarming all over the front in bunches of five 
nosing out every position gun in the area and hosing 
down anybody else they see just incidentaily. 

Sure, they take on any sized gun—just so the gun 
crew is vulnerable. Then when they find the MAF 
they cut back and tell us there they are, boys—go in 
there and get ‘em! 

You see the MAF is armored up so that the scouts 


with their small stuff, can’t touch ‘em, so there's no per 
centage in their even trying. So they drop back and 


watch our flanks and rear, where we're extra sensitiv’ 


Then the destroyers charge in with their 75's and 
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up the good work. As long as we've only got the 
nos and Mammoths to deal with, we can punch 
les in ‘em as fast as we can run within range—but 
hen we run into a herd of these Mastodons, we've got 
hold off, cruise around outside of effective range, and 

it for the cruisers to come up with their 105’s. 
Well, our 75 shell, pepped up as it is, just won't 
through that much armor except on direct impact, 
d even their secondary guns will open us right up 
a dropped egg. So w hat percentage is there in being 

ero in a setup like that? 

\ny time I see one of my shells just raise a puff of 
ned paint off the sideplate of a Mungo tank and he 
eps on moving, it’s time for me to hole 1 off and let a 
uiser get by me—and when I hear a handful of 20's 
crashing through my engine room and my bus stops, 
I'm going to bail out with my carbine and play Indian 
while. They're turning out 200 destroyers a week now 
ind it takes fifty years to turn out an antitanker like 


me 








So when the going gets too tough, we just hold what 





we got and let the cruisers go through. Their 105’s can 
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Make the Ground Your Servant 


Although small infantry units cannot choose the terrain over 
which they will attack or on which they will defend, they can make 
the best use of it. For example, a small infantry unit may find por 
tions of its assigned zone devoid of cover. It w ill seldom be desirable 
to attack over such exposed ground. It is usually better to fix the 









take care of anything the Mungos have now—but what 
about 1950? 

That’s why we're building the dreadnaughts now, so 
next year when 

Now listen, guy, I already told the lady I'm not buy 
ing any wine. 

I don’t care if it is customary, I don’t 

OK, give us the bill then, and we'll 

Six dollars and twenty-five cents! 

Cover charge of two dollars apiece! |! For three 
people! 

Scram, lady, and take your drink with you 

Now I'll tell you, partner, we'll compromise. Give 
the nice man two-bits, Terry, and we'll 

BOP! 

Oh Terry, you shouldn't have hit the guy in a refined 
dump like this and with Christmas, 1949, almost on us 

lay still, you. Kick his jawbone back around his ep 
piglottis if he starts to get up, Terry—just stand from 
betwixt me and the door, my fat friend, or I'll comb 
your hair with the busted bottom of this bottle—let’s go, 
Terry. 


. 











enemy by fire in such a locality and utilize more favorable portions of 
the allotted area for the advance. On the defense a unit may find 
that part of the terrain to its front is open and presents a splendid 
field of fire while another part affords good cover by means of which 
the enemy may be able to work up close to the position unobserved. 
This cover approach fairly shouts, “Hold me strongly! This is the 
danger point.” 

The ground is an open book. The commander who reads and 
heeds what it has to say is laying a sound foundation for tactical suc- 
cess.—INFANTRY IN BATTLE. 





























DOUGHBOY MAIL 


By Lieutenant John E. Minter, Jr. 


The grim reality of war now brings forth another 
nuisance: censorship. Not that it is anything new or 
especially different. The American public, whether or 
not it realizes it, has been undergoing censorship of a 

vast, far-reaching kind during both peace and war. The 

periods of actual formal conflict merely intensify and 
spread the control of all public information to a point 
which would not be tolerated by a democratic people 
during normal times. 

Our peacetime censorship (you didn’t know we had 
one?) concerned itself principally with what the vari- 
ous federal statutes and state laws define as “public 
morals.” Doctor Will Hays wields a selective authority 
over what the American public can and cannot see in 
its No. 1 form of entertainment, the movies. Books are 
subject to varying degrees of watchful selection. Some 
states allow an individual citizen (usually the secretary 
of the local Purity League) to petition for and receive 
an injunction against the sale of a book which it deems 
an offense against public morals. Many of the cheese 
cake magazines have to be distributed by express be 
cause of the censorship regulations of the United States 
mail. Only the newspapers are really free of any kind 
of censorship during peaceful, normal times, and they 
have to observe the same laws of decency as the maga- 
zines. 

But however objectionable censorship of public in- 
formation may be, it is an unquestioned military neces- 
sity in time of war. The American people, educated as 
they are to a clear understanding of the international 
situation because they are the least censored nation on 
earth, accept the imposition of military censorship and 

say, “Go to it, boys; we realize it’s necessary. 

Of course, it is a strain on the patience to have to be 
satisfied with a terse communiqué running something 
like this: “There is little change in the situation north 
of Manila. To the south the enemy is increasing his 
pressure.” Especially when a lot of the folks who read 
it have a son Bill, or brother Joe, or cousin Jeff, in the 
Philippines. But they know that if the newspapers 
told them any more—well, the enemy can read too. 

The kind of military censorship that concerns itself 
with the release of news to the newspapers, magazines, 
and press associations of the nation probably isn’t of as 
much interest to the infantry soldier as the censorship 
of personal correspondence; that really concerns the in- 
dividual Doughboy. That censorship accordingly im- 
poses several ticklish obligations on his officers. 

An important factor is the selection of the officer 
who will serve as company censor. It’s not hard to see 











that even a good, well-disciplined soldier might stil] fe¢| 
a touch of resentment when told that everything }y 
writes must be read by an officer whom he may not lik; 
personally. While in many cases such a situation cap 
not be avoided, it is advisable when possible to desig 
nate an officer who is of the cheerful, kidding type, whe 
gets his results from his men through diplomacy in pref 
erence to stern discipline. He is likely to be the one 
ward whom the men feel the most personal cordiality 
and hold in mind as a friend. 

This officer, after reading all the counterintelligeng 
regulations, plus the local ground rules for putting 
mail censorship into effect, will be on the way to under 
standing and organizing his job. Even after he has 
planned the routine for his own organization and not 
fied all concerned, he still won’t be doing all that needs 
to be done by a good censor. He must, in addition, do 
all he can to make the men fully understand the ide, 
and the intent of censorship, and to obtain from them 
the fullest confidence in him as a repository for info, 
mation concerning their personal affairs. 

“What the hell difference does it make,” you may 
ask, “whether or not the men have the fullest con 
fidence in their censor? They're soldiers, aren't they 
The order says that Lieutenant Snapp will censor their 
mail and that’s all there is to it. 

That's one way to look at it. Maybe it has its points, 
too. 

But remember this. You are not handling auto 
matons or products.of a “corporate state” for whom 
there is no line between proper authority and down 
right violation of personal dignity. You are handling 
Americans; every one an individual, with a family and 
friends back home, a job, a standing in his community 
No doubt at some time or another he has even had the 
supreme personal delight of striding up to his boss, up 
ping him on the shoulder, and saying he doesn’t like th 
way things are being run around here so, by god, * 
quits. In short, he is a man who has tasted the flavor 
of dignity and independence. He is an American and 
in the final analysis his own dignity is the difference 


between him and the soldiers of totalitarianism. It s J 


to maintain that difference that we are fighting. 


Not that your American soldier isn’t ready and wil § 


ing to submit to violations of his dignity. As a soldier 
he understands the necessity for short-arm and food ir 
spections. His comprehension of military exigencies 
rather than blind submission to them, is the backbone 
of his discipline—which, when properly guided, is s« 


ond to none in the world. 
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Sure, you could make it a blunt order: “Turn all 
our personal letters over to Lieutenant Snapp. He 
ill read them, cut out whatever he wishes, and mail 

hatever is left. You will not be informed as to 
hether any given letter is cut or destroyed.” The cen 
orship regulations authorize you to do just that. 

But isn't it better to give him a clear understanding 
of the entire process? One vast advantage in doing so 
el vill be a a gain in the long run. He will come much 
he closer to writing letters which can be passed without 
ke a scratch. This will save no little work when applied 
n over a long period, and, even more important, Danny 
ig Doughboy’s letters will be arriving back home complete, 
ho with nothing cut out. 
of Why is that important? Put yourself in the position 
! of the folks back home. Probably they have only a hazy 
ity concept of military censorship. An excitable ‘mother, 

knowing nothing of the army, might easily conclude 
vce that the blacked-out paragraph was trying to tell her 
ng about some rank injustice to which her boy had been 
er subjected. Morale at home is just as vital as morale in 
has the theater of operations, so take this little twist to help 
Ot boost it. 
eds Remember also that he will get a letter in return, 
do which will be virtually certain to mention that part of 
de: his letter had been obliterated—more than likely exag- 
em gerating it. That won't make him feel any better, either. 
fo One infantry officer who was designated as his com- 
pany censor called a conference of the men and spoke 
nay to them in this wise: 
‘OF “Men, I have just been ordered to take over the job 
ey? Paeof censoring your mail. That means you will turn over 
icir Peto me every letter you write, every package you wish to 
send. I will read all the letters, and examine the con- 
ate tents of all the packages, to see that nothing gets out of 
here which might furnish information of value to the 
ute enemy. 
hom “That is the sole purpose of this censorship. You 
realize, | am sure, that your folks back home like noth- 
ing better than telling the neighbors and friends what 
heir boy is doing, and I don’t criticize them one bit 
or it. They don’t know, however, what is and what is 
ot information that the enemy could use if he got hold 
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‘tap bf it. So, although we don’t question their loyalty, we 
o the imply have to keep them from hearing about things 
1, he hat they might innocently pass on until they got to 
Javor he wrong person. 
and § “In the process of doing my duty I will have to read 
rence lot of things I'd prefer not to. Things you would 
It is ather not have anyone read except her. | understand 
at and I promise you that I will observe the strictest 
will nfidence about any of your personal affairs that come 
ldier § my attention in ‘the line of duty. I intend to go 
xj in Bbrough your letters by the stack, and I don’t mean to 
ncies ttempt to associate the signatures inside with the 
bone ames on the envelopes. I'll forget what I read as fast 
6 Set s I read it. 


“Here’s how you can help. Keep away from military 


comments in all your letters. I know you'd like to say 
what you are doing and where you are, but it’s not a 
good idea. Tell your folks how your health is, what 
your new buddy is like, how hard we are working you, 
whether you are getting their letters or not, and how 
much you'd like to see them. They'll be satisfied with 
that, and your letters will reach them all in one piece 
without being all botched up. 

“If I find anything in a letter which I cannot pass, 
I'm going to draw a line under the objectionable sen 
tences and return the letter to the writer. If he wishes 
he may write the page over, or he may just send it on 
back to me so I can blot out what I have underlined. 
The regulations do not require or suggest that I do this; 
I just want you to know exactly what happens to your 
letters. If you don’t understand why I object to a par 
ticular paragraph, see me and I'll be glad to explain 
for your further guidance. 
arguments. 


Just don’t give me any 


“You must not use any code, cipher, shorthand, pic 
turegrams, pig latin, or anything else that is not plain 
English and easily understood. If you want to write in 
a foreign language, write the name of the language at 
the top of the envelope, and it will be sent to a transla 
tion bureau for censorship. Also, if you must write a 
letter about something which you do not wish me to 
read, let me know and I will turn the letter over to 
another censoring officer who doesn’t know you from 
Adam.” 

Maybe that seems like a superfluous effort. But of 
the first 200 letters passed by that officer, only two 
were held up, and those for nothing serious. Another 
censor officer in a neighboring organization, who only 
issued instructions as to addressing envelopes and the 
other points required by orders, found himself editing 
three letters out of four, and completely destroying 
about one in fifty. He had merely announced to his 
men that censorship of mail was in effect, without 
going into the purpose or the mechanics. 

A great help to the men in understanding what can 
not be passed is the posting of a specimen letter on the 
bulletin board something like this: 


Hq Company “G” 
Jan. 1, 1942. 
Here is a letter from Joe Doakes of “G” Company to 
his mother and father. The censor was forced to mark 
out the words and sentences which are in italics. See if 
you can’t understand why 


Dear Folks: 

How is everybody. Fine | hope? I rec. your last 
letter about two weeks late, what is wrong with the 
Postal Service around here I can’t understand, but 
was sure glad to get it, I am sure. 

So Lem has joined the Navy! Well tell him for 
me when you write him that he better watch out or 
he'll get seasick. Ha ha! As for me, I'd rather do 
my fighting on the ground where I can dig me a 
hole and jump in it if I need to. 














ee 
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INFANTRY 


My regiment is now doing guard duty at the San 
Jacinto docks. We are on post four hours and off 
eight. Not very hard work, but it is kind of boreing. 
Better than hiking all day with a full field pack, I 
gorontee you. 

About all we can do is watch the big ships come 
and go. The Army Transport The Panama was tied 
up here for a couple of days. It unloaded about a 
thousand soldiers, it looked like, and a lot of machine 
guns and such stuff. Also a lot of airplane parts for 
Roton Field which is about 15 miles away. Then 
they put a lot of women and children on board who 
they told me was officers familys and sailed yesterday 
for Savannah, through the canal. Hope they don't 
meet any submarines on the way, eh? 

Did Siss ever marry that guy Butch Baker? I think 
he just wanted to marry her just to get out of the 
draft, I figgured him out to be a mama boy but don’t 
tell her I said so, she knows it anyway I guess from 
the way I acted when he was around. 

My health is very good now but I guess I ought 
not to cackle before I am out of the woods. We are 
having a regular epidemic of the pink-eye, and a lot 
of the boys are quarters with it. Hope it doesn't get 
me down, but Mom you might send me that recipe 
for the salve you used to put on us, just in case. Ha 
ha! 

They is a rumor that we will go to Fort Dunkle in 
a few weeks, and split up into cadres for three new 
regiments. You might be getting a letter soon from 
Corporal Joe Doakes! You could get me a w riteup in 
the old Times-Mirror with that, I bet you! 

Everything is quite around here except that they 
caught a 5th columnist yesterday trying to put fuses 
in some of the bombs in the ordinance wearhouse. 

The MPS hussled him off in a hurry, you may be 
sure. Wish I had been on that job, I would have 
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stuck him with my bayonet right in you | wher, 
Well I must close now and go on post. [ove to all 
from 
Your loving Son, 

Pvr. Jor DoaKeEs 
The posting of a specimen enve lope is also help 
properly addressed, with the return address in the Joye. 
left-hand corner and not showing the organization o 


the se ‘nder, and the upper left- hand corner lef; 


vacant 
for the censor's stamp. 


For additional clari othe: 
envelopes may show the proper position for the nam 
of the foreign language used, if any, and th Reph 
to Communication from Unknown Person,” jf ind 
cated. 

Such tricks as these will reduce to a minimum ¢h 
time-consuming process of returning letters to th 
writers for corrections, and will considerably reduce tly 
amount of time and effort the censor must put in 
the average letter. 

Maybe you think it isn’t worth the effort. Say yw, 
eventually have 3,000,000 soldiers in the field. If eac| 
soldier writes two letters a week, which is below ave 
age, and each letter takes five minutes to open, read 
cut, seal, and stamp, which is the absolute minimum 
that will represent half a million man-hours of work 
or full-time jobs for 10,000 officers on a fifty-hour week 
working schedule for the duration. That's in additio 
to all the Navy censors, and post office censors in th; 
zone of the interior. 

So it isn’t such a small task, after all. 


only themselves but sien giving the nation’s morak 
big boost. 


DD WD 


Education 


First, education refers not only to the recruit; it refers just as 
strongly to the head of the concern and to those all the way down the 


scale, often 


, indeed, more strongly because the need for it is so little 


realized. Further, it also refers to the general public so far as they 
are interested in the products of the organization either as customers 
or as taxpayers supporting it.—LizuTENANT Cotonez E. G. Harr, 
DSO, from the article “On Organization” in The Royal Air Force 


Ouarterly. 


If they do all 
they can to enlist the intelligent coéperation of their 
men the officers who get the job will be helping ni t 
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\long with most company commanders | breathed a 
sh of relief when in April, 1941, the War Department 

ued Circular 28 putting us on the field ration 3 
That, I said to myself, 
vell idea! Now we company commanders can re ally 


scribing standard menus. 


our primary job of training. My mess sergeant will 
nply draw the predetermined quantities of prede 
follow the standard menu, 
ch dav the articles called for on the menu, mix the 
Army Cook, and at 
altime put the finished product on the table. 

And to cap it all, there was that 
savings check 
nonth like unearned increment. 


mined articles, lay out 


ff according to directions in The 


It sounded that easy. 


-cents-per ration coming in every 


I'd buy the men a few 
e, tasty extras with that dough. 

From May 1, when the system went into effect, until 
lune 1 everything seemed to be going fine! The experts 
were figuring the calories and vitamins for me, and the 
lieutenant, who was my mess officer in addition to his 
other duties, was actually spending most of his time 
training his platoon. 
















Then the delayed-action bomb hit us! The SO in 
formed me that my company was some 200 rations over 
drawn, and that the overdraft would be deducted from 
my next ration issue! 

When you submit a ration return for 200 men for ten 
days, and the QM holds out 200 rations on you to make 
up an OV erdraft, you draw only 1,800 rations. In other 
words, it makes you short twenty rations per day. We 
are using a Ste indard menu, prepared by experts Ww ™ 
have carefully figured the exact quantity of each i 
gredient needed to prepare food for 100 men. If you 
have 200 men, you double the quantities. That's easy. 
But if you have 200 men and are issued quantities 
sufficient only for 180 men, 


somebody is going to go 
hungry! 









The stand 
ard menu provides 105 oranges for each one hundred 
men. For 200 men, you get 210 oranges. If they're = 
good, you'll get by—if your cooks are not fond « 
oranges! But for 180 men they issue you 185 oranges. 
When you're drawing 180 rations with which to feed 
200 men—fifteen men don’t get oranges. 
applies to milk—how can you give 200 men 185 half 
pint bottles of milk? Of course, you might happen to 
have a few AWOL’s, or a few emergency furloughs, or 
a larger sick report during those three days, and thus 
you might be able to make the quantities stretch so that 
no man actually goes hungry. But the day of reckoning 
will come next time you draw. You'll have to pay for 
those rations to which you were not entitled by reason 
of those same AWOL’s, furloughs, and sick. 
There was some griping among the troops, but with 


Take the item of oranges, for instance. 


And the same 









Ration Savings in Reverse 


By Major L. P. D. Warren 


careful expenditure of the slender ration savings, the 
company pulled through June. June overdrafts were 
taken out every ten days, and the total was not large at 
any one issue. Most of July and August we were in the 
held. Here I missed several grade-A maneuver battles 
simply because I had to stay at the bivouac to hgure out 
a ration return that would enable me to feed my men 
three reasonably square meals a day and still keep trom 
going too far into the red. By careful calculation and 
measurement, I managed to get by without too much 
trouble. But I found that instead of a course in dietetics 
I really needed a course in accounting, with at least a 
bachelor’s degree as an actuary, in order to hgure today 
what my strength would be three or five days hence 

what with simulated battle AWOL’s, and 


those poor souls who were ten miles away, wandering 


casualties, 


| hose te llows 
helped the ration return, but being lost did not help 
their dispositions and morale. 


in the W ilderne SS, when mealtime came 


Now comes Circular 195 to make this overdraft busi 
ness grimly official, and payable every three or six days! 
No more ten-day juggling to try to make it up before 
Under Circular 195 
you put in a strength return today and estimate what 


your stre ngth 1S going to be three days from now. If 


your next ration return goes in 


your guess is right you do not have to pay an overdraft 
from the last ration pe riod. If today you have 200 men 
and “estimate” 


that you'ré going to gain ten men on 


the third day, you'll draw 210 rations for three days. 
But, if you should happen to lose ten men, rather than 
gain ten men, you'll still draw for 210 men, which will 
result in an overdraft of sixty rations to be taken out 
of your issue on the next succeeding ration pe riod 

Now, if you're an expert in figuring quantities, and 
if your mess se rgeant W ill deal out exactly the quantities 
needed for 190 men instead of 210 men, you'll then 
come out with odds and ends of twenty or thirty dif 
But there 
any one thing to make a meal, 
and most ‘of the stuff will be broken packages which 
cannot be turned in for credit or exchange. 

Now let’s turn it around. 
190 men, attaches twenty 


men tor rations, someone is going to be hungry \ny 


ferent items of subsistence stores on hand 
will not be enough of 


If you estimate that you're 
going to hav e and someone 
way you try to figure it, you go through alte ‘rnate pel iods 


of feast and famine and feathers the 


chicken one day 
next. 

The remedy? As a simple company commander, who 
knows nothing about higher accounting, but has to 
keep 200 men fed and happy, I'd say just give us 
enough to eat so no one goes hungry. Give us enough 
rations to feed every man, regardless of overdrafts. Add 


two cents per ration to the ration-sav ings account, and 
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let the unit supply officer keep that extra money to 
cushion the spread between actual strength on any 
given day and the number of rations drawn for that day. 
Moreover, allow each unit supply officer to draw an 
overage of ten per cent of the T/O strength of his unit, 
to take care of sudden needs. Eliminate entirely that 
complicated “Daily Ration Strength Return” and the 
“Monthly Ration Strength Return.” Have the unit 
personnel ‘officer take the “Net Number of Rations 
Due Organization” from the morning report, consoli- 
date the figures and submit them to the unit supply 





N larch, 


officer as a basis for issue. Then have the system i 
flexible that a company commander can go to the a 
ply officer on issue day and draw the number of rations 
he needs on a simple certificate as to his presen: 
strength. If any adjustments have to be made at the 
end of the month, let the two cents extra ration sayin 
fund take care of that part of the bookkeeping. : 
We're at war now and it’s no time to keep a company 
commander burdened with a rigid system of ration 
bookkeeping, which, anyway, should be the job-if i, 


has to be done—of some service echelon. 


0 DD DW 


From MacArthur 


Take every other normal precaution for protection of the head- 
quarters, but let’s keep the flag flying. 


7 


sf 


The military is on the alert, and every possible defense measure is 


being undertaken. 


My message is one of serenity and confidence. 


7 


In particularly savage fighting . 


sf 


. American and Philippine 


troops drove back the enemy and reéstablished lines which previously 


had been penetrated. Enemy losses were very heavy. 


Ap- 


parently the enemy has adopted a policy of continuous assault with- 
out regard to casualties, hoping by great superiority of numbers to 


crush our forces. 
7 


A 


The enemy troops employed in this desperate venture were the 
best. They were shock units especially trained and selected. 

They have now been entirely destroyed. 

They resisted with the courage which is characteristic of Japanese 
troops, but at the end they were glad to surrender. 

They are being treated with the respect and consideration which 
their gallantry so well merits.—Lrmz:uTENANT GENERAL DoucLas 
MacArruur in his communiqués of January 21 and February 2. 
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worthy of our admiration is their use of their ablest 





war. By “ablest writers” | do not mean only the top 
notch literary men but also those who can put over the 
practical facts of military tactics and technique in plain, 
ordinary, clear language. 

[hat is what the author has done in Guerrilla War- 
fare.* He is a Home Guard instructor with a consider 
able background of guerrilla fighting himself. When 
he tells about how to sneak up on an enemy sentry and 
| choke and gag him with one hand while running a 
knife through him with the other, he sounds like a man 
who may well have done it in actual war, or who must 
surely have seen it done. And he takes the attitude 
throughout the book that modern warfare is dirty war 
fare, and that the guerrilla part of it—the part that 
Home Guards will need to use in defending their 
actual homes—must be just as hardboiled as any of the 
rest of the fighting. This fact gives Guerrilla Warfare 
a high place among books of its kind. 

In the first part of his book the author gives a brief 
history of guerrilla warfare, showing clearly its actual 
importance in many periods of history. Then he soon 
gets down to the practical business of fighting meth- 
ods. He is no believer in formal tactics and extensive 
drill for home-guard units. He thinks local Guard units 

can work most effectively through carefully planned 
harassment and destruction of life and property. 
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GC nerville Warfare. By ““Yank" Levy. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc. 106 Pages; Illustrated; $.25 
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Guerrilla Methods 


(A Review by G. V.) 
One thing that the British are doing that is especially 


writers to produce usable, informative books on the 


Therefore he insists that Home Guardsmen become 
thoroughly trained in scouting and patrolling methods. 
For they must know every inch of their own region. 
They must know what their bailiwick looks like while 
lying flat on the ground as well as standing up. They 
must know the shape of .its buildings and trees and 
countryside in the day and the night, both prone and 
standing. They must know the silent methods of ap 
proach and the silent methods of withdrawal after the 
job is done. They must have plans and counterplans 
in case something goes wrong. 

Many of these things will be familiar to the Army 
reader from his own know ledge of what we call scout 
ing and patrolling. But it will do him good to read them 
again as Bert Levy describes them. And he will find 
some things that aren’t in our manuals but ought to be 

The brief descriptions and rules for guerrilla opera 
tions are likewise extremely readable, and a number of 
these are not included in any of our own military texts. 
The author writes under the assumption that a guerrilla 
unit has no business atte mpting to Carry out an ope ration 
which does not promise success, and promise it clearly 
But there are dozens of chances for an organized group 
of determined men, working in their own country against 
the invading strangers, to gain success in reducing the 
numbers of the enemy and hampering his efforts. The 
author particularly emphasizes operations at night, and 
his suggestions for action against armored vehicles are 
the soundest I have read anywhere. 

Thus I feel that Guerrilla Warfare, besides being a 
book that every home guardsman who means business 
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should read and study, is also first-class reading matter 
for any member of the Army. It not only tells us some 
new fighting tricks. It also imbues us with the deadly 
seriousness that must obtain in home defense when an 
invasion in strength is expected day by day as it has 
been in Britain. 

The same seriousness, this same intenseness, must be 





JOURNAL March 
approximated in the minds of all home guards if they 
are to be worth their salt when the time | ction 
comes. It may seem distant now in some places, and 
their time may never come. But the only possi) 
efficient attitude they can take is an attitude bh seq on 
the assumption that the time for fighting may indeed 


come soon. 


0 DvD WD 


The New Battle Drill 


It is something new for the British soldier to drill at 
the double from dawn to dusk and like it. It is a new 
experience for him to hear live bullets whistling past 
his head in the normal course of training; to go out 
“beagling” or “otter-hunting” as a means of practicing 
infiltration or exciting little pincer movements; to think 
as an individual intent on becoming faster and tougher 
than the Germans. This, in short, is battle drill, a little- 
known term that is likely to exert a profound influence 
on the whole of infantry training by infusing some of 
the realities of the modern battlefield into what many 
discerning commanders call the outworn pageantry of 
the parade ground. It has not a keener upholder than 
General Paget, the new Commander in Chief. Many 
skeptics have gone down to this divisional school of 
battle drill in the South-Eastern Command, and as 
many have been converted. It is not possible to be in 
the camp for long without catching its infectious en- 
thusiasm. Within a few months all the company com- 
manders, junior officers, and NCOs of this London di- 
vision have gone through the course; other divisions 
wishing to start similar schools have sent instructors to 
be trained; and the present class of students consists 
of officers from a Guards brigade—their commander ap- 
plied the word phenomenal to the new doctrine—and 
from the Canadian Corps, among whom battle drill 
may well find its most eager adherents. 

What is battle drill? If it be unorthodox in anything 
it is in the realism and sense of purpose imparted to the 
training manuals which were claimed to be the finest in 
the world, but which the mass of infantry, it is held, 
have been incapable of interpreting on the ground. It 
was emphasized by General Alexander after Dunkirk 
that British troops, for all their courage, were at a serious 
disadvantage in encountering German tactics for the 
first time. They could not, as in the last war, be inocu- 
lated in small doses before going into battle;.they passed 
from conditions of total peace straight into total war. 
Moreover, it was not until 1937 that the war establish- 
ment was produced for a new infantry division, based 
on an adequate layout of modern weapons. Even then 
the weapons did not come through in any numbers 


*London Times, November 25, 1941. 


until shortly before the outbreak of war, so that the 
body of regular infantry officers had not time to appre 
ciate their possibilities or develop a sound fighting tech. 
nique. 

One of General Alexander's first actions was to intro 
duce a system of battle drill into the I Corps in France 
The gospel preached. And so it was that amid the mel 
low beauty and squelching mud of a late autumn | 
watched small packets of men practicing the latest 
principles of infiltration as part of a drill designed to 
make their actions on the battlefield as instinctive and 
rapid as they are on the barrack square. It was the pass 
ing out day for the course, and two platoons, one com 
posed of officers, the other of sergeants, and both carrying 
full pack equipment and the infantry arms—the antitank 
rifle can be an awkward brute—had been at the double 
since shortly after dawn, with no prospect of food until 
the evening meal. Spurred on by their instructors, 
drawn from the most athletic young officers in the di 
vision, and able to set a gruelling pace, they swung 
across country, always using its concealment as they 
worked to a flank of an objective, or drove home the 
claws of a pincer movement. Sometimes they would 
wade across a river or follow its course in mid-stream if 
the cover of its banks provided any tactical advantage 
Here, with an ordered balance between Bren guns and 
riflemen, was true “fire and movement,” not in short 
frontal rushes, but always with the aim of encircling 
the objective, just as the Germans in the quiet days 
would nip out a French post in Lorraine. 

One of the most vivid personalities of the day was 
burly subaltern of the London Irish who, his shirt torn 
to ribbons and brandishing a_-fighting-knife at the heels 
of the pack, conducted a private hate campaign. “Hate' 
Hate!” he yelled—once in the faces of two solitary cows; 
and there was no doubting from their curses that the 
students’ blood was up. Once heard the story of a major 
who, having contained himself for two days, suddenly 
crashed his steel helmet to the ground and really got 
down to business. And there was the time when all the 
regimental sergeant-majors of the division came on the 
course; it was clearly one of the more anxious mo 
ments. They sulked superciliously for a few days, it is 
said, but then became so enthusiastic that one of them, 
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wmerly a sergeant-major of the Guards at that, offered 
the suggestion that all polished brasses should be 

ated with khaki paint. One of the outstanding fea- 
‘ures of the school is that after each drill students are 
encouraged to discuss it and to offer suggestions of their 

wn in the belief that progress must come from the 
bottom, from among the men who have to do the fight- 
ng rather than from a remote brain-box in Whitehall. 
\s an experiment, light armor, protecting vital parts of 
he body, is being carried by some students at this school 
f ideas. 

A whole series of drills, both offensive and defensive, 
have been evolved for sections and platoons to ensure 
that by constant repetition and true discipline each man 
from the private upwards shall know automatically 
what part he has to play in battle. Nowadays it is a far 
more serious charge for a man to show himself on the 
sky line than to appear on parade unshaven. The pres 
ent formal drill of the barrack square was, in fact, the 
battle drill of Waterloo. Modern warfare calls for the 
mastering of a fundamental technique from which all 
sorts of improvisations are possible, just as a champion 
ship football team is able to exploit the element of sur 
prise once each player has mastered the rudiments of 
the game. To pursue the sporting metaphor, these 
drills are something like the prearranged phases of 
American football, with rather greater scope for ability 
and initiative to develop an unorthodox attack. The 
Germans, at all events, have trained along the lines of 
these stereotyped drills for years to the extent that the 
issuing of orders often amounts to no more than calling 
for Plan A or B. The ground, they assert, must be 
subordinate to the plan, not the plan to the ground. 

It is not possible here to enter into the details of battle 


0 DvD W 


drills, though it may be explained that the section adopts 
an arrowhead formation, not by numbers but by the 
task of each man in it: leader, Bren gun | and 2, 
grenadier, sniper, and so on. ‘There are definite drills 
for clearing forests or crossing rivers, and I watched 
picked marksmen firing tracer bullets into a bank just 
above a section in order that they should learn to keep 
their heads down. On the last day the commandant de 
livered his final lecture, in which he showed how by 
these methods a battalion might best be put into action 
against the modern system of defended localities; a little 
masterpiece of tactical exposition. To wind up, a pla 
toon attacked a position with live ammunition from 
all the infantry weapons. Prearranged signals were given 
on the Bren guns—the V signal, for instance—and under 
cover of smoke and mortar fire the post was soon taken 
in flank and the assault put in. Any unit with a mind to 
its minor tactics might have adopted a similar plan, but 
casualties might have been higher, and far more time 
would have been taken over the giving of orders. 

My most vivid impression of battle drill was of the 
questing, eager spirit with which every one entered into 
it, as though in all this mental and physical endeavor 
there were an antidote to disenchantment. There was 
an exhiliaration in listening to the divisional com 
mander talk on the subject. He has adopted the Ger 
man doctrine that infantry is the principal arm and that 
all other arms support it, an assertion with a Napoleonic 
ring about it but written in 1941. As a nation, he stated, 
we do not honor our infantry sufficiently, and, still 
hypnotized by the big barrages of the last war, are in 
danger of coming under an equally unhealthy hypno 
tism exerted by the tank and the dive bomber. That is 
his warning, and battle drill his vision. 


Night Fighting’ 


(What follows below is taken from the official tacti 
cal teachings of the Irish Army. There is nothing in it 
that differs much from what we teach of night fighting 
ourselves. But these Irish selections give us something 
of a fresh slant and they are besides written with un 
usual clearness and emphasis for tactical writing. The 
quotations are taken from An Cosantdir [Defense], the 
new military weekly of Eire which is on the whole an 
alert example of military editing.) 


Dawn anp Dusk 


In addition to operations carried out wholly under 
cover of darkness other operations are possible partly 
by day and partly by night. It will often be feasible 
to use the darkness to get into position for more effec- 


*From An Cosanidéir, August 9, 1941 


tive action at dawn or in daylight. For instance, an 
assaulting column may be got into position to attack as 
morning breaks, a sniper may worm his way unnoticed 
to a suitable vantage point, or a scout to a commanding 
lookout station. 

Every individual soldier has a great importance at 
night—far more than by day. This fact calls for ex 
treme precautions and thorough knowledge of the con 
ditions. Safety depends altogether on quietness and 
steadiness. Flurry or ducking at chance shots, and the 
like, only attracts the enemy’s attention. If you acci 
dentally strike a trip-wire or an alarm, lie still until the 
noise ceases; then cut the wire and get away. If caught 
under a Very light stand stock-still till it dies, above 
all avoid firing excitedly—or at all, indeed, unless by 
word of command. In the old French Colonial Army 
sentries who fired at night were punished unless they 
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could show either a corpse or blood-marks. Always carry 
the bayonet fixed whether attacking or defending. 

The Afghan tribesmen stalk sentries as fo lows: 
Keep him under observation to see which way he looks 
when halted or any other peculiarities; creep up on his 
flank or from behind, moving one foot at a time slowly, 
and bending down—but not on all fours, if he looks 
your way stay absolutely motionless till he looks away. 

Cheering is absolutely forbidden even when assault- 
ing and no longer hidden. The attack must be de- 
livered in dead silence; this saves the wind of the 
men for the hand-to-hand fighting and manifests a 
sense of determination which helps to overawe the de- 
fender. Cheering is simply “whistling to keep your 
courage up” and has really a bad moral effect. 


Contract at Nicut 

Contact is necessary for effective codperation of dif- 
ferent units, but purely mechanical means will never 
ensure contact. It is possible to drop numerous con- 
necting files and yet have no proper contact because the 
files may go astray or lose touch. Again, if the connect- 
ing files are very numerous they may require too many 
men and leave the units weak, while if the files are few 
they are helpless unless they are very expert. Quality, 
not quantity, is what must be aimed at. Between parts 
of a column on a road, contact may be kept by a 
couple of cyclists riding up and down. Even one cyclist 
will suffice—riding up to the head of the column, halt- 
ing until the rear comes level with him and then again 
moving up to the head. 

Very valuable. practice can be obtained by practicing 
sections or squads in going off to secure touch with 
other troops or to find a gate or bridge by which some 
obstacle can be passed. In such cases fixed connecting 
files—or rather directing files—can be dropped whose 
position is known or easily reached by other parties. 
This is a perfectly safe method; but even such files must 
be sparingly used so as not to weaken the units unduly. 

Moving connecting files, where used, must be able 
to clearly see the unit or file in front and give instant 
warning when they can no longer do so. Inattention on 
the part of connecting files is unpardonable. Where 
guiding ropes or tapes are used the men must hold 
them clear of the ground so as to prevent them getting 
lost or entangled or trampled underfoot. 


ContTROL 


Control can be secured by paying attention to certain 
points. At the beginning of an operation it can be se- 
cured by careful planning and reconnaissance and 
judicious arrangement of the means at our disposal. 
These start us on the right track. In developing the 
operation, control is possible with troops thoroughly 
familiar with their work and imbued with the proper 
spirit. Also the units must not be unwieldy. 


Tactrica, Metruop 
The method of fighting required at night must pro- 
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March 
vide for two vital needs: the need to hold the initiative 
and the need to retain control or direction of the ‘in 
tion. The tactical action that is to provide these two 


essentials must be simple and definite. 

It must be simple, because no matter how well trained 
or how well led the men are, the mere fact of darknes 
of itself imposes a serious handicap and makes even , 
simple operation difficult. If the operation is very elabo. 
rate or complicated there is a danger that it cannot be 
carried out successfully. 

It follows from these considerations that the objective 
in a night enterprise must be definite and limited, fo; 
example, a raid, an ambush, or the capture of a known 
position. It must be something quite easy to understand 
and capable of being accomplished within a definite 
time and place. This definiteness and simplicity make 
for easy and clear understanding of the operation facili. 
tating cohesion and control. This understanding jis of 
the utmost help to the subordinate leaders and even to 
the rank and file. By this means it becomes far easier 
to secure vigorous and unified action in all foreseen or 
unforeseen circumstances. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SUBORDINATE LEADERS 


Individual leaders will frequently find themselves 
in quite unexpected situations; they may be isolated and 
thrown on their own resources at some critical juncture. 
There is no time to send for instructions and oppor 
tunities may slip by. In such cases the guiding star of 
the subordinate leader must be the clear outstanding 
fact that the initiative must be retained, cost what it 
may. The homely maxim, “When you see a head, hit 
it,” applies with special force. 

An instructive example of the type of action needed 
in such situations is afforded by the surprise of Fort 
Ticonderoga on May 10, 1775, by Colonel Ethan Allen 
with 150 men. “Late on the 9th they arrived at Orwell. 
With the utmost difficulty a few boats were got to 
gether, and eighty-three men crossing the lake with 
Allen landed near the garrison. The boats were sent 
back for Warner and the rearguard; but if they were to 
be waited for there could be no surprise. Allen did not 
hesitate a moment, but at once put his little band in 
motion and succeeded in rushing the sentries and seiz 
ing the fort just before dawn.” 


Tue Facror or Time at Nicut 

It is necessary to realize that time figures very dif- 
ferently in night operations from what it does in the 
day. The difficulties imposed by darkness cause even 
quite simple operations to take very much longer than 
by day. A night march is always performed at a slower 
pace than a march in the daylight; in movements 
across country the difference is much greater still. The 
need for silence imposes care and consequent delays. 
Again, it may be necessary to lie still for long periods 
—an hour or more at a time. Only constant and careful 
training will make these conditions familiar. 


The battle of Hochkirch—one of the few Frederick 
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Great ever lost—is instructive as showing the im- 
tance of time in calculations about night fighting. 
October 13, 1758, the Austrian general, Daun, 
ved off from in front of Frederick with 30,000 men 
| moved leftwards so as to be across his flank at 4:00 
ur. on the morning of the 14th—“ready every man and 
n by about four on Saturday morning. Are to wait 
the stroke of five in Hochkirch steeple; and there 
| then to begin business—there first, but on success 
re, the whole 90,000 everywhere—and to draw the 
ngs on Frederick, and bag and strangle his astonished 
»ple and him.” 
Note the arrangements: (a) to be in their action sta- 
‘ons at four—a full hour before the hour of attack. 
[his made allowance for any possible mishaps and 
(or final touches to the detailed arrangements of a large 
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force; (b) to attack at five—a good hour before dawn. 
This gave long enough darkness to ensure the fullest 
effect of surprise, and light soon enough to develop any 
initial advantage before the fire of the attack spent 
itself; Cc) the signal by a clock giving a simultaneous 
signal to all units. 

In an operation coérdinated in this way by time, the 
duty of each commanding officer of a detachment is 
clear; at the appointed hour he is to do the appointed 
thing. He must deliver his attack according to plan, 
no matter what the other parties do or do not do—this 
gives the other parties the best chance. In the same 
way, if a detachment is discovered prematurely the best 
course will be to attack boldly. This at all events pre 
serves the — and gives the best chance of get 
ting some ope ning { or the others to turn to account 





Night Alarm’ 


| was sleeping that sleep that is granted to corporals 
and lieutenants only when it happened. There was a 
ceremony going on somewhere in dreamland. I was be 
ing inaugurated as a captain and there was great clink 
ing of spurs and, later, of glasses. Everyone was making 
noise in my honor. The noisiest was the C/S [company 
sergeant] who kept saluting with one hand and ringing 
the handbell with the other. He kept on ringing the 
handbell and as the dream faded, as dreams do, I 
imagined myself as the clapper of a huge bell, swinging 
to and fro. Then I was awake with the liver-dissolving 
din of our alarm circuit making night hideous. 

Out of bed at once and groping for socks, cold boots 
and a parachute shirt, my Sam Browne, seeming to 
writhe like a snake, at last falling dead over my shoulder. 
Eventually I got dressed. Haven’t you noticed how 
brave you feel when you experience the weight of a 
pair of boots on your feet, and the cohesion of a belt? 


*From An Cosantéir (Ireland), September 6, 1941 





My tin hat and respirator got jammed in the door; 
they always do that. 

Next, doubling along a road, a very dark road it was 
and cold withal, when crash! I ran headlong into a 
worthy man running with a rifle and fifty rounds; 
blasphemy, identification and suitable greetings. 

Sooner than I imagined I got to my Post, a dank 
place in the bowels of the earth. My detachment was 
keenly debating what was wrong. One wit suggested 
that it was all a scare; another postulated a colossal 
bet between our O/C [officer in command] and his 
opposite number as to which Post could get into po 
sition first; a cynic said it was a short circuit in the 
alarm wiring. 

I rang up the Exchange to report my presence to the 
O/C. I listened politely to the operator and rang off 
very thoughtfully; it was a short circuit. 

On my way back to bed, mirabile dictu, | collided 
with the same man again.—“Gunoa Din.” 
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Soldier 

Br EXANDER R. NININGER, JR., second lieuten- 

, 57th Infantry (Philippine Scouts), United States 

pie For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above 
and beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy 
near Abucay, Bataan, Philippine Islands, on January 
12, 1942. This officer, though assigned to another com- 
pany not then engaged in combat, voluntarily attached 
himself to Company K, same regiment, w hile that unit 
was being attacked by enemy force superior in fire 
power. Enemy snipers in trees and foxholes had stopped 
counterattack to regain part of position. In hand-to-hand 
fighting which followed, Lieutenant Nininger repeat- 
edly forced his way to and into the hostile position. 
Though exposed to heavy enemy fire, he continued to 
attack with rifle and hand grenades and succeeded in 


destroying several enemy groups in foxholes and enemy 





snipers. Although wounded three times, |}, 


; ‘ ; mtinued 
his attacks until he was killed after pushins alone far 
within the enemy position. When his body. found 
after recapture of the position, one enemy oficor al 

" t 


two enemy soldiers lay dead around him. 
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Penguin Books, Inc. and The JOURNAL 


For more than a year The INFantry Jounnat ha 
been endeavoring to obtain a broader distribution of 
the standard military books and manuals it handles. At 
rangements are now completed with Penguin Books 
Inc. to co-publish three books on March 4, The Ne, 
Soldier's Handbook, What's That Plane: Friend or Foe’ 
and Guerrilla Warfare, by “Yank” Levy. Others yi] 
follow from time to time. Through such co-publication 
standard military books which have in the pas been 
furnished mainly within the Army will now be wide 
available throughout the United States. 

Penguin Books, Inc. is a British publishing hous 
now producing books in America. Doubtless many 
Journat readers have already encountered its attractive 
and inexpensive volumes. Penguin Books, Inc., through 
the experience of selling millions of volumes in war 
time England, understands thoroughly the value of 
sound military books to the general reader. Such ex 
cellent volumes as New W ays of War by Tom Win 
ringham, and Aircraft Recognition, by ‘ Saville-Sneath 
which The Journat has been listing for several months 
are among the Penguin books, and a number of new 
ones are announced for the first time on page 94 of this 
issue of The Journat. 

It is hoped that at least one additional book now 
planned for co-publication with Penguin Books, In 
will have wide distribution in Great Britain and Canad: 
as well as in the United States. 


y y y 


Co-publication of Modern Battle 


Early this month W. W. Norton & Company of New 
York City published a trade edition of The Inrantm 
Journat’s new book, Modern Battle by Major Pau! \\ 
Thompson. This company, above all other American 
general publishers, has been ptoducing books of lasting 
value on military and naval subjects. Its carefully 
prepared series, What the Citizen Should Know Abow 
the Army (Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Militar 


Weapons, etc.), has, in The Journat’s opinion, con 


tributed much to spreading sound information on the | 


armed services. 

Modern Battle is a book written originally for mili 
tary readers, but in a clear and thoroughly non-Claus 
witzian style. We believe it is the first book published 


in the United States which shows modern war throug) 
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.ctual operations of units in battle—the only way, 
wurse, in which an accurate knowledge of modern 
can be gained. The Journar hopes that many 

eral readers will find that they can understand 

‘es and warfare better than before through reading 
, a book. 
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Post Exchanges, Military Books and War 


Despite the fact that a few Post Exchanges are sell- 
ng standard military books and manuals by the hun- 

ds, we still have to report that only one Post Ex- 
change in four or five has had sufhcient interest to con 
sider making such books available at all. 

[he Journat feels that we are past the stage where 
nvone can have a doubt about it. We are at war, and 
every possible step that can add to the spread of sound 
military knowledge must be taken. It is no longer 
within the prerogative of a Post Exchange to decide 
that it can’t be bothered by handling good military 
books and magazines simply because more money can 
be made from selling something of less benefit to the 
troops but perhaps at a higher profit. 

It is now a duty of every commander with Post Ex- 
changes under his supervision, and of every Exchange 
fficer, to consider seriously and at once the desirability 
f putting the service journals and all sound, standard 
military books on their counters for the thousands who 
vould like to have a chance to buy them. It takes five 
to make the decision and not much 
nore to see that it is done. 
The INFantry JouRNAL, 


rinutes, if that, 


furthermore, has not been 
able to find even one sound argument for not making 
such reading matter generally available to troops. It is 
pasy to obtain; there is a reasonable profit on it; it helps 
barnest interested soldiers become better soldiers and 
each higher grades; it requires only a little counter 
pace for display; and it is altogether a distinct assist- 
nce toward creating a better army faster. Then is there 
reason to the contrary? 
With scores of letters in hand from Army men of 
ery grade from private to lieutenant general encourag- 
g us in our efforts to place The Journat and good 
ilitary books in every Exchange—and with hardly an 
nfavorable letter received—The Journat feels more 
an ever that its insistence is right. And we'd like to 
sk again that every member-subscriber of The InFAn- 
‘Y Journat and the Infantry Association do anything 
at he can toward convincing Post Exchanges that it is 
eir duty to handle military books and magazines. 
nd the best way to help is to ask for one of the books 
e advertise in your local PX. If it isn’t stocked, ask 
e PX officer to get it for you and to lay in a stock for 


e benefit of other book seekers. 
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Coast Artillery Anniversary 

With its January-February issue, The Coast Artillery 
Journal celebrated its fiftieth anniversary of publica 
tion. Its skillfully designed gold-and- red cover and 
special historical contents fittingly marked this long 
period of able editing on the part of successive Coast 
Artillery editors who have, through the years, presented 
to the members of their own branch and the Army a 
whole the Coast Artillery viewpoint and hecdlibimant, 

Until last year The Coast Artillery Journal had been 
more closely related to The INFANTRY Journat than 
any of the other service magazines, this through the fact 
that it has long occupied quarters in the Infantry Build 
ing. But by the beginning of 1941 the growth of both 
magazines was already such that the sharing of the serv 
ices of certain employees and the use of certain equip 
ment, which had been desirable in preceding years, was 
no longer practicable. Hence at that time, regrettably, 
it was necessary for the two magazines to separate physi 
cally though still in the same building. However, the 
same spirit of codéperation continues, and The INFan- 
TRY JouRNAL warmly congratulates The Coast Artillery 
Journal on its fiftieth anniversary issue. 
United States Infantry Association congratulates the 
United States Coast Artillery 
pletion of fifty years of continued and highly valuable 
publication and other meritorious and : appropriate serv 
ice to the United States Army. 


| ike WISE, the 


Association on the com 
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“The Time to Read It’ 


A note came in the other day with a payment for 
two years of The Journat asking, “Can you also send 
me the time to read it?” 

Since this officer put up the dough for two years more 
of military reading matter, he must have felt that he 
could find the time somehow. We know well enough 
how often in these days there seems to be no time at all 
for reading. But actually, a reading of The JourNnar 
—or at least the most important parts of it—is a profes 
sional necessity, and it ought to be done even if it has 
to be done in snatches. We are trying to make it not 
too hard to take, and at the 


needed information. 


same time put out the 


We would like to send every reader the time to read 
it, bui that’s a problem for which there is no approved 
solution except your own. 

ae Sa 
War Correspondent 


From the viewpoint of the military reader, who wants 
to know the main details of the fighting in any theater 
of war, and not merely the highlights, the dispatches 
of Clark Lee, Associated Press staff writer with ( 


7e ne ral 
MacArthur's force in western Bataan Peninsula, are 
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the best this war has produced on any front. Some cor- 
respondents may have exhibited more literary skill, al- 
though to The Journat Clark Lee’s despatches seem 
to stand high in this respect. But for military detail— 
the things that show just how our troops and the enemy 
are fighting, without giving away any secrets of war, 
Mr. Lee’s reports are unexcelled. 

Take for example his delayed report of February 5 
which appeared in the Sunday papers of the 8th, in 
which he describes the jungle fighting against the bat- 
talion of 306 Jap soldiers that attempted a landing from 
the sea some days before. Reading this news, the soldier 
can visualize most clearly the difficulties that marked 
this particular fighting and the ability with which our 
troops carried it to success. 

Clark Lee’s reports show vividly the close-line fight- 
ing in the jungle where fields of fire are measured al- 
most in inches rather than yards. He shows us the most 
difficult action that tanks can undertake—thrusting 
through the matted undergrowth toward the unseen 
enemy. It was just before that attack, he reports, that 
Captain C. A. Crome, with his arm in a sling, shouted 
to the Japs, “Surrender, you bastards, we've got you sur- 
rounded,” Cor words to that effect) and some English- 
speaking Jap replied, “Nerts to you.” 

But Clark Lee also shows us the wavering and break- 
ing of the stout Japanese spirit when a hail of accurate 
fire from infantry mortars lobbed above the jungles into 
their positions and hand grenades hit their marks. It 
was then, writes Clark Lee, that one American soldier 
said to another, “I wish Bob Feller were here to toss 
them down the middle.” But it is apparent that many 
a man in General MacArthur's forces is able to put 
them in the groove practically as well as Bob Feller. 

In this correspondent’s reports we see clearly the tre- 
mendous value of accurate infantry fire as well as the 
tenacity and endurance of the Philippine and the 
American soldier. For his reports as a whole show 
plainly that this is a major element in the splendid 
resistance of General MacArthur's forces. They know 
how to shoot far better than their enemies. And it’s the 
rifle or machine-gun bullet, or the hand grenade, or the 
mortar shell, which strikes its target that does the deadly 
business of war with hundred per cent efficiency. And 
the same is true of the fire from tank and plane. If it 
depends merely upon the law of chance instead of the 
rule of straight and deadly aim it wastes ninety-nine 
per cent of the ammunition fired, if the enemy knows 
the use of cover. 

Clark Lee’s report of February 5 and all he has writ- 
ten before give us the measure of our own and the 
hardy Philippine forces, and of their foes. As one 
American officer told Clark Lee, “The Japs are tough 
cookies—but we can take ’em.” 
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Tables of Organization 


The publication of tables of organization, whether 
in book form or in separate sheets, presents man, prob 
lems. Last year, to fill the need for a handy one-volume 
inexpensive book of infantry and allied tables. The 
Journat produced such a book. 

It was realized at the time that such a book could 
only be of temporary value and that new editions would 
have to be issued once if not twice per year. The Jour. 
NnaL considered the plan of providing the sheets sepa: 
rately for loose-leaf use. But this was highly impracti- 
cable, for in this form the cost of the Tables included 
in our August, 1941, edition would have totaled around 
four dollars instead of one dollar, and the furnishing 
of single Tables by mail presented problems of han 
dling, mailing, and accounting that could not be over. 
come. (It is worth noting, here, that even the Super- 
intendent of Documents who has the facilities for han- 
dling millions of inexpensive government pamphlets 
per year, has not been able to see any practicable way of 
selling separate tables of organization.) 

Now, the time is nearing when there will be many 
changes in our Infantry Tables. Within a very few 
months The Journat accordingly hopes to produce a 
new compilation of the tables of chief interest to In 
fantry at the same retail price as the present one. In the 
meantime we want it to be clear that the August, 1941, 
edition of Tables of Organization is soon to be obsolete, 
and that we are therefore removing it from our book 
list in next month’s Journat. By April or May we 
should have a new one out, and we shall continue to 
revise it thereafter as soon as further changes make a 
third edition necessary. We plan, however, to issue at 
least one new edition of corrected tables per year in 
handy, inexpensive, single volume form, since there 
seems to be need for such a book. 

a. ¥ 
Completed Staff Work 

The following is an official paper that lays down a 
real working method for the staff officer on duty in the 
office of the Provost Marshal General. But any officer 
will find its precepts useful whether on staff duty or not. 

The doctrine of “completed staff work” is a doctrine 
of this office. 

Completed Staff Work is the study of a problem, and 
presentation of a solution, by a staff officer, in such form 
that all that remains to be done on the part of the head 
of the staff division, or the commander, is to indicate 
his approval or disapproval of the completed action. The 
words “completed action” are emphasized because the 
more difficult the problem is, the more the tendency is 
to present the problem to the chief in piece-meal fashion. 
It is your duty as a staff officer to work out the details. 
You should not consult your chief in the determination 
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e details, no matter how perplexing they may be. 
»av and should consult other staff officers. The 
whether it involves the pronouncement of a 
licv or affects an established one, should, when 
nted to the chief for approval or disapproval, be 

ed out in finished form. 
he impulse which often comes to the inexperienced 
officer to ask the chief what to do, recurs more 
n when the problem is difficult. It is accompanied 
| feeling of mental frustration. It is so easy to ask 
the chief what to do, and it appears so easy for him to 
swer. Resist that impulse! You will succumb to it 
only if you do not know your job. It is your job to 
advise your chief what he ought to do, not to ask him 
what you ought to do. He needs answers, not ques- 
tions. Your job is to study, write, restudy and rewrite 
until you have evolved a single proposed action—the 
best one of all you have considered. Your chief merely 

approves or disapproves. 

Do not worry your chief with long explanations and 
memoranda. Writing a memorandum to your chief 
does not constitute completed staff work, but writing a 
memorandum for your chief to send to someone else 
does. Your views should be placed before him in fin- 
ished form so that he can make them his views simply 
by signing his name. In most instances, completed staff 
work results in a single document prepared for the sig 
nature of the chief without accompanying comment. 
If the proper result is reached, the chief will usually 
recognize it at once. If he wants comment or explana- 
tion, he will ask for it. 

[he theory of completed staff work does not pre- 
clude a “rough draft” but the rough draft must not be 
a half-baked idea. It must be complete in every respect 


except that it lacks the requisite number of copies and 
need not be neat. But a rough draft must not be used 
as an excuse for shifting to the chief the burden of 
formulating the action. 


The co pleted staff work theory may result in more 
work for the staff officer, but it results in more freedom 
for the chief. This is as it should be. Furthe 
complishes two things: 

The chief is protected from half-baked ideas, 


V oluminous memoranda, 


r, it ac- 


and immature oral 


presentations. 
) The staff officer who has a real idea to sell is en- 
abled more readily to find a market. 


When you have finished your “completed staff work” 


the final test is this: 

If you were the chief would you be willing to sign 
the paper you have prepared, and stake your profes- 
sional reputation on its being right? 

If the answer is in the negative, take it back and work 
it over, because it is not yet completed staff work. 


The Honor Roll 


Our hundred per cent units, now that war is here and 
training activities are redoubled, are kindly expressing 
to us their realization of The JourNat’s value. “We've 
been reading it and using it for years,” writes one Honor 
Roll regiment, “but I don’t think we knew, till after 
earl Harbor, its true value in training. The presenta 
tion of articles on late tactics, the articles on the specific 
battle methods and equipment of our enemies, and all 
the other good material, we are finding not merely in 
teresting but directly useful.” 

Despite the added duties war has brought, we are 
continuing to urge all infantry commanders not yet 
upon the hundred per cent list to tell their non-member 
officers that The Journat is a professional necessity. 

The stars continue to increase in number. This 
month we announce with pleasure the following 
changes and additions to the Honor Roll: 

The 22d Infantry and the 10th Infantry step up into 
the six-star class. The 14th Infantry gains its fifth star 
and the 25th and the 124th Field Artille ry (we're espe 
cially proud of this Hundredpercenter unit) 
ceive their fourth stars. 


now re 


With this issue also the first of the parachute units 
gains a star—the 501st Parachute Battalion which, like 
the other parachute units, makes a vertical envelopment 
of the Honor Roll practically with its first jump as a 
unit. 

The welcome newcomers to the long list of Hundred 
percenters are the 23d Infantry; the 2d Battalion, 156th 
Infantry; and the Infantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Roberts. 

The Honor Roll units, as we have often said, have 
been the backbone of The Journat for year after year. 
We have consistently tried to make the magazine worthy 
of their loyalty. And now that we are tackling the basic 
business of an army—war-—it is our hope that The Jour 
NAL can return still a higher measure of service 
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The 16th Infantry 


rhe 16th Infantry has a splendid record. It was or 
ganized in 1861 under proclamation of President Lin 
Ist Battalion of the 11th Infantry. It took 
part in the War Between the States at 
Peninsula, 
1862 
ville, 


coln as the 


Manassas, Antietam, Virginia 
, 1863, Fredericksburg, Chancellors 
Gettysburg, Wilderness, Spotsy] 


vania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. It 
was constituted as a separate regiment, the 
lith Infantry, in 1866 and consolidated 
in 1869 with the 34th Infantry and designated as the 
10th Infantry. 


The 16th saw service in the Indian wars, bearing the 
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Cheyennes, Utes, and Pine Ridge streamers on its 
colors. 

All of its actions in the War Between the States were 
as part of the 11th Infantry. In the Spanish-American 
War it was in the Santiago Campaign and was in action 
in Luzon in 1899. 

Its World War battles, as part of the Ist Division, 
were: Lorraine, Picardy, Montdidier-Noyon, Aisne- 
Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne. 

We cannot publish precisely where it is at the mo- 
ment, but we are indeed proud to have this fine old 
regiment as an Honor Roll unit, and wish to thank 
Colonel Henry B. Cheadle for his untiring assistance 
to, and interest in, The Journat and the Infantry As- 
sociation. 

The 16th Infantry actually became a Hundred Per 
Cent unit early in January, and we apologize for the 
delay in making this announcement. 


vi ee 
The 23d Infantry 

The 23d Infantry was organized in 1861 and was in 
the V Corps of the Army of the Potomac from York- 
town to Petersburg. It saw service against the Indians 

after the War Between the States and 

went to Alaska is 1867 to take over the 

Territory from the Russians. It was in 

the first Philippine campaign in the Span- 
e@)s ish-American War and later in the Philip- 
+ pine Insurrection and has the unique 
distinction of being the first American 
regiment to circumnavigate the globe, going westward 
from San Francisco to Manila and then returning from 
Manila to New York through Suez and Gibraltar. In 
the World War it was in the 2d Division and was in the 
Mont Blanc campaign of October 1918. 

Streamers are attached to the colors of the regiment 
for participation in the Indian wars (Arizona 1866, 
Idaho 1868, and Little Big Horn). Its Civil War stream- 
ers are: Peninsula, Manassas, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Virginia 1863, Gettysburg, Spot- 
sylvania, Wilderness, Cold Harbor and Petersburg. It 
has a Manila and Malolos streamer, and its World War 
battles were: Lorraine, Ile de France, St. Mihiel, Aisne, 
Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne. 

We can’t spot the regiment for you publicly at the 
present moment, but we are proud to congratulate Lieu- 
tenant Colonel H. E. Fuller and his unit-on joining 
The Inrantry Journat Honor Roll. 
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502d Parachute Battalion 

The 502d Parachute Battalion was activated on July 
1, 1941. The men in the battalion consisted of a cadre 
from the 501st Parachute Battalion plus volunteers 
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from Camp Wolters, Texas; Fort Bragg, Noth Caro 
lina; and Fort Jackson, South Carolina. The officers 
and men of the battalion spent their first | weeks 
undergoing conditioning training at the Group Para. 
chute School, and then made their first five imps for 
qualification as parachutists. By the third week * 


August 1941, the battalion was, with few . 


eptions, 
completely qualified and thereupon entered 


> Tange 
season. 


In September a company of the 502d, on maneuvers 
in Louisiana, made two jumps, the first maneuver 
jumps in the United States Army. 

In November the entire battalion participated in the 
Carolina maneuvers, the first time an entire parachute 
battalion had taken part in a maneuver. It jumped as 
a unit in this maneuver, on one jump Carrying out to 
perfection a difficult mission, the demolition of two 
permanent bridges and a ponton bridge. 

We must let you wonder where the 502d is now, but 
you won't have to wonder at all about The Journar’s 
gratitude for the 100% codperation of Lieutenant Colo 
nel George H. Howell. 

fe He 
The 137th Infantry 

The 137th Infantry of Kansas is the lineal descend 
ant of the nineteen regiments formed in Kansas for the 
Union Army in the War Between the States. The 
First Regiment of Volunteer Militia was 
organized in the state in 1879 and in 1885 
this militia became the Kansas National 
Guard. The Ist Kansas was merged with 
the 20th Kansas when the latter was mus- 
tered into service for the War with Spain 
in May 1898, and it arrived in Manila in 
November under command of Colonel Frederick Fun- 
ston. The regiment returned to the States the following 
year. 

Reorganized as the Ist Kansas Infantry, National 
Guard, it came into federal service for duty on the 
Border in 1916, during which it made the first motor 
ized infantry trip in history, over a distance of 160 miles. 

Soon after war with Germany, the Ist Kansas joined 
the 35th Division and with the 2d Kansas formed the 
137th Infantry, and reached France in May 1918. 

The 137th was in the St. Mihiel drive, taking every 
objective assigned to it but suffering casualties of nearly 
one thousand men out of 2,800. 

The 137th returned to the States early in 1919. Dur 
ing the summer of 1918, while the 137th was in France, 
the National Guard was reorganized in Kansas, and the 
4th Kansas Infantry formed, which became the 137th 
Infantry in 1921. The Journat deeply appreciates the 
loyal Infantry spirit of Colonel Arthur J. Ericson and 
his regiment. 
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26th Infantry 
40st Infantry (West Virginia ) 


KKK 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 


> total 
16st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois) 
14th Infantry 


kkk 
Minnesota CCC District 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 


eo .08 
38th Infantry 
18st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 


xx 
57th Infantry (PS) 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 


General Service School, Philippine 


Army 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 


149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
5Olst Parachute Battalion 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 
0th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 

ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
503d Parachute Battalion 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 

756th Tank Battalion (Light) 

502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 

504th Parachute Battalion 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 


(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infe 


try Training Battalions ) 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry 
93d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
Infantry Replacement Training 






an 


Center, Camp Roberts, Calitornia 


20th Training Battalion BIR rc 


58th Infantry Training Battalion 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 
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There Are Still A Lot of Units That Don’t 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

. . | am glad to see that so many organizations are 
making The Inrantry Journat available to their men. 
Authoritative information as to what is going on is highly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Mayor Avex STEINBACH. 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 
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The Way To Put It Over 


The Journat had heard months ago that Major Gen- 
eral James E. Edmonds, who commands Camp Lee, 
Virginia, and who has written many articles and books, 
had put into force some effective far-seeing measures 
toward the building of esprit. And so we asked him to 
describe them for the benefit of all Journat readers. 
We received this letter from him and have his permis- 
sion to print it, but would like to say here that there 
was no need of apology to The Journat from a man as 
busy as a camp commander. 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

My deep apologies for my inattention to your letter. I 
appreciated the compliment of your request and put the 
letter aside in anticipation of an open evening or week-end 
when I could write the article you asked for. The open 
week-end or evening apparently was always the day after 
tomorrow and never materialized, and now I realize how 
grossly rude I have been. I presume that now, with the 
war on, your material will be of a sort other than that 
which you requested of me. 

We are proud here at Camp Lee of our consistent record 
of “telling the truth” to our new soldiers, and of trying to 
keep them informed, in so far as we could, from the begin- 
ning of their service. We assembled them all for a reading 
of .the “covenant of the Atlantic,” signed by Winston 
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Churchill and our President, and for an emphasis of its 
significance. We were short on loudspeakers then and had 
to effect this assemblage by broken doses, a few thousand 
here and a few thousand there. It has been our rule to 
address the men as soldiers on all occasions—and to tell 
them, even long before the Japanese swooped down on 
Hawaii, that they were being trained to be soldiers, and to 
be ready to render as high service as had ever been rendered 
by American soldiers in the past. 

They were never told that it was “a year’s vacation with 
pay,” nor were they patted on the back and told not to 
worry, that they would “be home before long.” It was our 
feeling that as soldiers and as young American men, they 
were entitled to such of the truth as we were free to tell. 
Perhaps the fact that I had traveled widely and was con- 
vinced from the beginning that the present state of things 
was inevitable within a time long or short, enabled me to 
impress this view on most if not all of our commissioned 
officers. 

On the Friday prior to the Sunday swoop on Hawaii, 
we had a meeting of all the officers in camp. They were 
told at this meeting, by me, that “we are in this now—even 
if it is not acknowledged.” Two days afterward the Japa- 
nese hit, which seemed to make me some sort of a prophet. 
On the Monday following, our whole force, officers and 
men, was assembled in one area, by training regiments and 
battalions with their colors and guidons and massed bands. 
We were then able, through loudspeakers hooked into the 
radio, to have the entire assemblage hear President Roose- 
velt address the Congress and ask for the declaration of 
war. It was a formation which brought a lump into my 
throat as I saw the mood and attitude of the men and their 
reaction. 

We have now purchased out of post exchange profits, 
an intramural public-address system with outlets in every 
mess hall and in all the recreational buildings. From among 
our own selectees we have found men with good radio 
experience. At mealtimes our own “newscasters” give a 
summary of the highlights of the news covering the period 
since the last address—this for six to eight minutes. This 
intramural public-address system is also used for brief state- 
ments of camp orders, recreation, amusements, etc. When 


Winston Churchill spoke to the Congress, the public-ad- 
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tem was again utilized, this time to the men in the 
IIs. 
believe that this way of dealing frankly with the 
has been worthwhile. They are a wonderfully fine 
t much above the average educational qualifications 
marked the World War drafted men. It may be part 
cood salvage from the years of depression which en- 
' o many more young Americans to go further in high 
school and to college. We are working now on plans for 
Loround” material on the war, and factual data con- 
cerning the progress of the American and Allied armies. 
Written before receipt of “orientation course from the 
War Department.” Here at Lee we were “rolling our 














\ll of the above is for your information. If you are still 
interested in the article I think I am now so cleared away 
that I can give it to you on a few days’ notice. On the other 
hand, if the time has passed for it, my feelings will not be 


hurt 






James E. Epmonps, 
Major General, U.S.A., 


Commanding. 










Camp Lee, Virginia. 


We have asked General Edmonds to send us an 
article whenever he can possibly find the time to write 
one. It's plain enough from his letter how much he 
should have to say. 
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Yes, We Read It With Much Pleasure 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


Have you read the full-page editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post for January 17th? It quotes Major Paul W. 
Thompson's article on the invasion of Crete in The In- 
FANTRY JourRNAL. This magazine has also had extracts 
from The Journat in the past. 

Incidentally, “We Know Our Foes” in the January num- 
ber is great. 

Very sincerely, 
Garrick MAttery, Jr. 
| Wilmington, Delaware. 
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| A Further Correction—What AWOL Really Means 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNnat: 
Dear Sirs: 


I was horrified at the lack of technical knowledge shown 
by the Editors of The Journat in their apologies to Colonel 
Colby and AR 850-150 and by the abysmal ignorance 
shown by the latter as well as given by the definition of 
AWOL on page 79, February 1942 Journat. Surely you and 
all the others must know that the real meaning of AWOL 
is “After Women Or Liquor.” Thus does the Army de- 
generate when turned over to unthinking or perhaps in- 
experienced Cin AWOL) officers! 

Joun H. Sruresman, 
Colonel, Infantry. 
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Presidio of San Francisco, California. 


FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL 


Word From England 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNav: 
Dear Sirs: 

Your letter, dated October 24, took a long time to get 
here, only reaching me shortly before Christmas. The 
little book on Leadership turned up safely but too late, | 
regret to say, for a notice regarding it to appear in the 
forthcoming Army Quarterly. Printing and publishing 
present many problems in these evil times. 

I am relinquishing the Editorship of the Army Quarterly 
after twenty-one years of it. My successor is Major Gen 
eral R. J. Collins, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., until recently 
Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. He is a 
very competent and highly trained soldier and should do 
the job very well. 

You will be interested to hear that the articles I have 
utilized from The INFaANrry Journat have been greatly 
appreciated by readers of the Army Quarterly. 

With every good wish to you for the New Year (which 
I anticipate is going to be a hectic one for all of us and par 
ticularly in this country) and the best of luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sm) Curnpert Heaptam 
The Army Quarterly, 
Axtell House, 
Warrick Street, 
London, W.1. 


Unquestionably during Colonel Headlam’s long pe 
riod of duty as Editor of The Army Quarterly, it has 
been one of the leading military magazines of the world. 
The Journat regrets his departure and wishes him con 
tinued success. And we'd like also to welcome General 
Collins and assure him that we want the same friendly, 
overseas codperation we have had with his predecessor 
to continue. 
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Economic Planning For War 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 
Dear Sirs: 

May I draw your attention to a confirmation of the sug 
gestion | made in a review of Cyril Falls’ The Nature of 
Modern Warfare in your December issue that the concept 
of “total war” originated as a purely military conception and 
acquired its present sinister connotations only as the result 
of later developments? This is to be found in an address 
delivered to the Deutsche Geselschaft fiir Wehrpolitik und 
Wehrwissenschaften in 1935 by Colonel Koeth, the dicta- 
tor of German economic defense in the first World War, 
and after that, Minister of Demobilization under the 
Weimar Republic. This officer, a man of high ability as an 
organizer and a diplomat, had a philosophical interest that 
in his early days at the German War Academy was a con 
stant source of annoyance to his superiors. But this interest 
led him to an exceptional insight into the German Army's 
heritage. 

It was, therefore, significant that such a thinker should 
raise his voice in warning against the growing tendency to 
transform the idea of Wehrwirtschaft (economic planning 
for war) from simply a provision for a limited military 
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emergency into a status of permanent belligerency, and in 
warning against the two fundamental errors behind such 
an unjustifiable expansion. These errors were, of course, 
the obliteration of the dividing lines between war and peace 
on the one hand, and between civilians and combatants on 
the other. 

“As long as one misapplies the solemn term of ‘war,’ 
writes Colonel Koeth, “to insignificant quarrels in a meta- 
phorical sense, no great harm is done. But if this happens 
to vitally important aspects of human activity, then, as we 
can witness today, the whole life of the nations, and even 
of the people within the same nations, becomes really and 
truly war. Then war is no longer an exceptional but a 
permanent status. Then one drifts into the Reidien posi- 
tion of those who believe that peace is nothing but the 
continuation of war with other means. Then, everything 
becomes in the end further disruption, which is precisely 
what war is not. Therefore, the soldier does not hold the 
opinion that ‘total war’ should direct itself against all 
spheres of the life of his opponent outside that of the com- 
batants themselves. As a chivalrous soldier, all that he 
aspires to is the unrestricted mobilization of all the forces 
of his own nation from all spheres of life towards the war 
effort.” This frank protest, however, only led up to this 
writer's main objective. For he insisted that economic plan- 
ning for military defense must be based, not upon a mere 
trial-and-error fumbling, but upon its integration into mili- 
tary theory proper. 

Economic planning for defense was developed in Ger- 
many by its overzealous partisans as a mere application of 
peacetime economic concepts and methods to a new field, 
in almost complete disregard of the general military frame- 
work. Thus it remained simply an enumeration of isolated 
points and measures, which aimed at nothing higher than 
a mechanical summing up of uncorrelated maximum pro- 
duction in the various fields. 

This is an exceedingly clumsy and wasteful procedure 
for any nation. But if economic planning for defense is 
fitted into the framework of Clausewitz’s classical theory, 
it then becomes an organic, coherent, guiding concept of 
war. It becomes capable of adapting its effort automatically 
to the constantly changing situation. And at the very least, 
it has the advantage of reflecting, as in a mirror, any in- 
consistency of effort, lack of clearness, and dividedness of 
purpose. That alone might be enough to preserve modern 
man from many errors in his actions. 

Thus what this German military writer said in 1935 is 
now of interest not only because he clearly recognized the 
tendency of modern military theory to disintegrate into a 
bundle of uncorrelated disciplines. Now, as then, it also 
bears directly upon the same practical problem, as acute 
today, if not more so than it was when he first made his 
statement. For both inside Germany and abroad, economic 
planning for defense has developed along the very lines, 
the defects and dangers of which he clearly saw. It is the 
trial-by-error methods—the adding of one-new measure 
after another, and the endeavor to straighten the whole 
agglomeration out by mere rules-of-thumb methods, that 
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brings the inevitable yet avoidable frictions, }, ttlenecks 
and oversights. Only a clear and radical survey of ‘he whole 
can bring full concentration and singleness of ; rpose, 
Yours sincerely, 


Hersert Pf. /SINSKL 


Cambridge, Mass. 


We'll Do Our Best 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNac: 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find a money order of eight dollars and 
five cents ($8.05) for which send me my Field Manuak 
and books that are on the Individual Order Form. The 
books total twenty-three in all. 

I personally think that your Journat is swell so keep up 
the good work. 

Yours for successful reading, 
Corpora Georce T apicu. 


Schofield Barracks, T.H. 


The Ri 
Rees eh! Whil 
Company Duties town I 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: on Pr 
eae the oth 

Dear Sirs: Sr The 
Your article, “Company Duties,” is excellent, as is the en snappe 
tire JOURNAL. thing e 
Sincerely, could h 

Caprain Roy F. Zinsen. noticed 

Camp Livingston. and ba’ 
Y Fe years I’ 

Authors Take Note ot Dan 
quizzin 

To the Editors of The InFaAntry JouRNAL: Well 
Dear Sirs: looked 
This is to let you know that I have been extremely well someth 
satisfied with every one of your issues. Articles of Major Ji down < 


Paul W. Thompson, Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard, and You 
Dr. H. A. DeWeerd and articles like “Army and Super a lot of 


Army,” and “The Chief's Office” are especially good. hand, 
Yours sincerely, stories 
L. H. Jounson. my fat! 
San Francisco, Calif. and ga 
ee Bee war Or 
We Hope It’s Good Reading Anywhere ~ . 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL: I migh 


Dear Sirs: : So, | 
. On duty with Quartermaster Corps for eight jan hou 


months. . . . Still need INFANTRY JouRNAL as much a §jmen w 
ever. the br: 
Sincerely, marche 

Mayor Tuomas F. Donanue. kept sl 

Chicago, Illinois. threw. 
I to 
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The Riflemen’s Heritage 

While pounding through some little North Carolina 
town I picked up a couple of soldiers hitchhiking home 
on leave. One boy lived in upper New York State and 
the other out on Long Island. 

The Long Island boy is a former machinist who got 
snapped up in the draft before Lend-Lease and every- 
thing else came along and just stayed in, although he 
could have got out and gone back to his lathe. Well, I 
noticed this lad was wearing his expert badge for rifle 
and bayonet—I’m a bug for shooting irons, and in late 
years I've been lecturing at sportsmen’s clubs and even 
at Dartmouth on Firearms of the Frontier—so I got to 
quizzing this ex-machinist-soldier about shooting. 

Well, to make it short, I found out that this lad 
looked on his rifle as just a fine tool—like his lathe— 
something to use during working hours but to put 
down and forget when the whistle blew. 

You know, the current generation has had a hell of 

a lot of anti-war propaganda thrown at it. On the other 
wae} your generation and mine was filled up with 
stories of the Civil War. When I was seven years old 
my father showed me how to use a .38 Colt and a .30-30 
and gave the simple explanation: “You'll live longer in 
war or in peace if you can shoot straight. Hold for the 
belt buckle and squeeze—don’t jerk the trigger.” As a 
boy it seemed perfectly reasonable to me that some day 
I might be called. 

So, in an easy conversational tone I slipped that boy 
an hour’s lecture on the evolution of the rifle and of the 
men who fought the Civil War and our other wars—not 
the brass hats but the simple resolute Americans who 
marched till they marched out of their shoes and who 
kept shooting till the last cartridge was gone and then 
e w rocks. 

! took the boy from Morgan’s riflemen, marching 
into Cambridge during the Revolution to knock off a 
few of the Redcoat sentries at four hundred yards, 
right on through to the Garand. I gave him a peek at 
King’ s Mountain and New Orleans, then Bull Run and 


















Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much 
as $10.00 for their contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considera- 
tion for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be sub- 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub- 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








Gettysburg, Custer’s last stand and San Juan Hill and 
Chateau Thierry. And we took a few side excursions 
into arsenals and visited inventors and saw some tests. 
We were even present at John Brown's raid. 

Then I told him that if you make that first shot count 
you never need to fire another to give your aoe 
away. And I told him about nursing the target—be i 
deer or Jap—then blowing the living bejesus out of it 
with one round. 

And I went on to the Garand rifle—why he was using 
it—what I had seen some good men do with automatics, 
and also what fools other men could be with them. 

Well, I was just about talked out when this lad says 

I don’t know who you are, sir, and I'll probably never 
see you again, but I'd give a good deal if the boys in my 
company could hear you talk. They'd know what it is 
all about then. —he kinda groped for words 

. You make the stuff live so that it isn’t just target 
practice anymore—it’s getting set to use a gun for keeps.” 

Now that gave me an idea. Why wouldn't it be pos 
sible to organize coaching and lecture groups of half a 
dozen to a dozen men to supplement the work of the 
regular instructors? They could work up a uniform 
series of lectures and demonstrations giving the history 
of shooting irons from the flintlock to the Garand. Then 
travel from camp to camp giving ‘em. 

The men qualified for this job should be a cross be 
tween a gun collector, a lecturer, a historian, and a 
coach. Probably they ought to have commissions. I be 
lieve they could do a hell of a good job.—P. M. M 
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No Time for a Dry Run 


This is my third emergency, or war, whichever you 
care to call it. Three times in a man’s short life I have 
had to leave my peaceful pursuits and train for combat. 
Each time my regiment was organized, re-organized, 
and disorganized, changed from one branch to the other, 
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and finally cast into battle, where it always did well 
for itself. And we discovered there how war boils men 
down, how a few minutes of battle shows whether a 
man is made of oak, or only covered with a thin veneer 
quickly warped and cracked in the heat of conflict. 

Maybe a lot of the warping and cracking is due to 
the sudden shock of contact with an alert and active 
enemy. Every nation, once a war is started, at once be- 

ins to vilify the enemy in press and pulpit and call 
Fim hard names. This, of course, has its place; but 
the soldier who reads and hears these things too is 
misled. I know, because when I was younger, in the 
last great peril, I believed what I read and heard, and 
when I first met up with what we then called a Hun, I 
was surprised. I was surprised to find out that though he 
might be abased, and brutal, and the ravager of Bel- 
gium, he was a better shot than I was with a machine 
gun. And so I was carried out feet first. 

The last time, the last two times, I was much 
younger. I had no responsibilities, at home or in the 
Army, and war was pretty much of a romp, with peri- 
ods of repose mixed in during which I acquired a 
working knowledge of local beverages. But in this one 
I have a grown-up family, and some three hundred 
earnest youths in my battalion who look to me to get 
them through this thing. 

These last are my main worry. They have been 
brought up proud of the fact that they were Americans 
and could do as they pleased. Many of my young of- 
ficers have graduated from places where it was smart 
to be “collegiate,” that is, to be dirty. I knew a man 
once who died because he wouldn't clean his pistol and 
wouldn’t wash his shirt. And when his pistol jammed 
a low Hun shot him and the bullet carried a bit of 
dirty shirt into the wound. 

We will, of course, eventually lick the Japs, and the 
Germans, and all their rabble following. But when the 
two great forces, Democracy and Tyranny, come head- 
on into collision, there are going to be a few basketfuls 
of human fragments after the party is over. I don’t want 
to be in one of the baskets, and I don’t want any of 
my boys in one either. I can’t reproduce a battle for 
them; it’s like trying to describe a sunset to a blind 
man. But I can train them to the utmost before they 
actualiy fight. I can explain the purpose of a lot of 
things that seem useless and stupid. I can point out, 
for instance, that a man who leaves the lid of the coal 
box up will probably forget to clean his pistol after a 
dusty march, and so becomes a poppy in Flanders 
Field. I can tell them that the man who does not salute 
because he “did not see the officer, sir” will not see the 
lurking Jap scout. 

The day when you and I and our buddy from the 
next bunk come face to face with the enemy, nothing 
will stand between us and death but what we learned 
before the battle. There is no time, then, to learn how 
to clear a jammed machine gun. No time to fill the gas 
tank that should have been filled that morning. No 











March 
time, with the enemy at the bend of the road for M 
dry run. If you've got it, you can put it out. If <i | 
haven't, you better say your prayers. _ 
The responsibility of a commander in irtime js re 
heavy. He has to order men to possible death. Not to Capra 
certain death, as the unthinking sometimes say. ‘ he N 
cause if death is certain a commander who is any g00d f th 
won't order his men into it. But if men are killed as 3 
result of his orders, the commander's conscience will Vl 
be clear if he knows he has done hi s ; ese 
> he is utmost to train lapar 
them, to teach them skill in their weapons, alertness il 
and self confidence in all their actions. 7 I ri 
So, before combat the commander who has the wel. » 3 
fare and safety of his men at heart insists that they be 1919 
smart in appearance, that they march well, that they go anal 
to formations promptly, that they have the benefit of 1926 
his constant attention to see that they know how to use 4 
their weapons. De om 
Major Leonarp H. Nason. doing 
q 4 7 Colu 
“Moved, Left No. . .” ae 
é 
The shock of the abrupt rupture of home, social and Army 
business ties caused by departure to the Army can be 
somewhat ameliorated by maintaining better contact 
between home and soldier through the medium of the N lajor 
mails. During last year’s maneuvers in Louisiana mail lieute 
was held up for as long as two weeks. It is easy to realize tered 
how anxious the men became as days passed without and 1 
word from their families, friends, wives, and sweethearts. wes | 
Now that we are at war, soldiers on the battle front, had é, 
the maneuver front, or the training-camp front should of 7 
be relieved of worry concerning the home front. _—— 
Mail service within the camps is not as good as it and s 
might be. Where transfers are made to different camps, 
or to another organization within the same camp, mail BJ Berry 1, 
addressed to a soldier may lie around his old organize: pee: 
tion for several days and sometimes for a week or two, chins 
before being forwarded. A full appreciation of the im- tl 
portance of the mail would dictate prompt forwarding guerr 
Every effort should be made to check the where- Jour 
abouts of any addressee when his mail cannot be de fare 
livered to the first address on the envelope or wrapper 
A phone call to a central agency, having on file an al- 
phabetical list of every soldier in the camp and his pres Fi Lreure 


ent address, would eliminate the time-consuming sys chute 
tem of sending mail through intermediate organizations. 
Of course, soldiers should advise correspondents of | 


changes of address. To help John Soldier do this, he 


IEUTE 
anotl 


should be given a supply of “change of address” post: Is the 

office cards. If mail is sent to a fellow who isn’t quar tius 

tered in the barracks, or who has moved, the men in the singh 

barracks should return it promptly to the mailroom that ter t 

it may be promptly forwarded. . Terr 
Time expended in the prompt and correct transmis 

sion of mail is well invested. Dividends accrue in the 

form of maintenance and betterment of soldiers me ws 


rale—Privatre Lester Licuter. 
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Meet Our Authors 


rAIN CHARLES S. D'orsA, Infantry, graduated from 
ne Military Academy in 1932. He is also a graduate 
the Infantry School regular and tank courses. 
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\MajJoR HAROLD DOUD spent two and one-half years in 


ay pan on a language- student detail and six months of 
ive duty with the Japanese infantry. A former 
In fantry officer, he transferred to the Signal Corps 
, 1940. He entered the service as a buck private in 
\¢ 1919 serving in the Army of Occupation and then 
unl West Point from which he graduated in 


1926. te 


Dr. EDWARD MEAD EARLE describes the work he is now 


doing at Princeton University. He is a graduate of 
Columbia University where he also studied for ad 
vanced degrees. A professor of history since 1923, 
he has lectured at the Army Industrial College and 
\rmy War College. 


ik 


Major JOHN V. GROMBACH, class of 1923, USMA, and 


lieutenant of infantry until 1929, resigned and en- 
tered the entertainment field as a writer, producer 
and manager of radio and the legitimate theater. He 
was inducted back into the Army in 1940. He has 
had a wide athletic background as player and coach 
of service and professional football teams and as a 
member of a United States Olympic boxing team 


and several United States international fencing teams. 
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Bert Levy is an American better known to his English 


cousins (who call him “Yank”) than to his fellow- 
citizens. Experience and observation during the Span- 
ish civil war gave Levy his knowledge of modern 
guerrilla tactics. The article in this issue of The 
JourNat is a condensation of part of Guerrilla War- 


fare published in England by Penguin Books, Inc. 
ik 


LIEUTENANT JOHN E. MINTER is on duty with a para 


chute unit. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM S. TRIPLET is back with 


another Terry Bull piece. If memory faileth not this 
is the first time that Terry, his brother Sergeant Hora- 
tius Bull, and Major Knutson Boltz, appear in a 
single article. As any Terry Bull fan knows, the lat- 
ter two belong to the Tank Destroyer Force while 
Terry is an Infantryman. 


oe 


lAJOR L. P. D. WARREN, Adjutant General’s Depart 
ment, is on duty at the AG School. 
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TRAINING AIDS 


Complete Tactics, Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Every Infantry leader should know the con 
tents of this book thoroughly. It contains the 
American tactical doctrine. 

$ .75 


New Infantry Drill Regulations 


An up-to-date 346-page edition with consider- 
able added material useful to soldiers of 
every grade. 
Fabkote binding ....... $ .50 
Cloth binding. ........ .75 


Combined in One Handy Book 


Field Service Regulations—Operations 
(FM 100-5) 
Field Service Regulations—Administration 
(FM 100-10) 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 
The three main guides of war used by our 
Army. 624 pages. 
$1.25 


New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 
of the official Soldier's Handbook with 128 
pages of added material. This compact little 
book has received wide recognition. 


$ .50 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


Under one cover is gathered all the information 
essential for the individual soldier. The latest 
War Department texts and illustrations have 
been used in its preparation. 

$ .50 


60-mm. Mortar Handbook 


A book so valuable to the mortarman that it 
can be considered an essential tool. It com- 
bines material from Field Manuals 23-85, 
22-5, 25-10, and 7-5. 

$ .50 


Order Direct or through your Post Exchange. 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. ¢ 
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Something for Every Soldier 


THE FOURTH HORSEMAN. By Lt. Colonel John H. 
Doherty. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942. 82 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


Colonel Doherty has performed a most important serv- 
ice for all Army and Navy officers and enlisted men in 
writing The Fourth Horseman. The Fourth Horseman, 
of course, is Death. And if we have not taken thought of it 
enough during the quiet years of peace to arrange our 
affairs, thus to make the last kind provision for those we 
leave behind us, surely we should do so now in war. 

The Fourth Horseman gives us the information we need 
and gives it straight. Burial, insurance, refund on car in- 
surance, deeds to possible real estate owned, pensions, death 
certificates, affidavits from widows—all are covered ade- 
quately. Much of the book consists of blank forms that 
can be filled out right in the book. There are also addi- 
tional blank forms such as a record of military service, a 
record of leave taken, a record of changes of station, and 
voyages aboard Army and Navy transports, birth records, 
marriage records, children’s birth records, record of war 
service, and medals, decorations and citations; also many 
others. There are inventory pages for furniture, silverware, 
and other possessions, a list of the state custodians of vital 
statistics, and various helpful tables. 

All in all, The Fourth Horseman is a fine, thoroughly 
prepared record of use to all members of the armed services. 
It is hard to see any reason why every officer whose af- 
fairs are not in perfect shape should not take advantage 
of all the research and work that Colonel Doherty has put 
into The Fourth Horseman. 


ae 
Outline—W ith B‘bliography 
WAR AND NATIONAL POLICY: A Sytiasus. New 


York: Farrar & Rinehart, for Columbia University and 
Institute for Advanced Study, 1942. 131 Pages; $1.00. 


This is the first book of its kind I have ever reviewed, and 
I confess that my comments upon it are made with some 
trepidation. For it is a book that made me realize forcibly 
how many good books there are on war I had never looked 
into, and how many aspects of war there are I have never 
considered. 

This excellent outline contains hundreds of topics for 
discussion and they spread over all the vast area of thought 
and activity war may affect. It therefore seems to me a 
work of high value for the military man who desires to 
broaden his outlook, and not merely a tool for academic 
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discussion and research. It contains a bibliography of some * —- 
350 books and 200 articles in periodicals, which are aly ‘ae C 
grouped as general and special topical references in the she ten 
outline itself. 1 find one or two books in the list that hard Forces.’ 
ly seem worth including, but that is all, so far as my know! ae 
edge of the books listed goes. ; mre 
One thing this book surely indicates—that there are , in the I 
goodly number of tough academic minds in this county [Barmy a1 
who dodge no issue of war. And it is well that there ar. HiBand the 
Again, 
sf . ” adopted 
Military Bibliography r . 
t alse 
MODERN WAR-ITS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL Biithe end 
ASPECTS: A Brstiocrarny. By Albert T. Lauterbach, 00 smal 
with the collaboration of Robert A. Kann and Deborah mn man 
A. Hubbard. Princeton: Institute for Advanced Study, Si§jManual 
1942. 46 Pages, mimeographed. Furnished upon re (for offic 
quest. The Off 
In his foreword Professor Edward Mead Earle says tha FgeY° YO* 
no claim is made for this bibliography “other than that it F* The | 
is a tentative list of books and articles dealing with eco 
nomic and social aspects of modern war. Its provisional 
character is explained by the fact that, in the face of fre 
quent and insistent requests from teachers and scholas MRO\MET 
for a document of this sort, it has been deemed wisest to New ' 
postpone perfection in favor of the exigencies of the mo Inder: 
ment.” Professor Earle goes on to say that it may be pos i 
sible to have a better and second edition. ; The 
The bibliography is divided into a general section which fm “" 
includes about one-third of the material, and smaller x: fgme” Of 4 
tions on each of the major nations or regions of the worl (ge? ‘ 
The books listed appear in general to have been carefull ie on 
selected, though there are one or two titles at least tg 
doubtful value. 7 
I do not know just what rules are followed in making “ = 
a bibliography as regards the inclusion of a book that cor - ole 
tains many inaccuracies and distortions. I should thini (jp's Po! 
offhand that such a book should not be included. But! ‘ hes 
it is included for some special reason, that reason shoul! ‘ee 
be stated in a note along with the fact that the book i att had 
general is of little value. Otherwise it appears to me th e B 
those who use the bibliography may be led to believe thi 7 
the inclusion of a book is an indorsement of it as a rel 3 ica 
ence of some soundness. hee. d 
But undoubtedly Professor Lauterbach and his colla' hee 
rators will do some weeding as well as possible adding # t hick 
a second edition. Theit work as it stands should be (me “'S 


great assistance to many a worker and learner in the fe! 
of military and economic knowledge. 
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Well Prepared But Not Current 


ri \RMY OFFICER’S MANUAL. By Lt. Colonel 
, ©. M. Azoy. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com 
1942. 366 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


difficulties of preparing a book of this kind when 


\ 


the spring and fall booklists of publishers have to be taken 
int consideration are apparently many. Colonel Azoy is 
an able writer, but it was apparently not possible for his 
oublishers to get his book out before it had grown out of 
da in a number of respects. In such times as these, a 
manual of this kind must be published within a very few 
weeks of the time it is written, and issued in revised form 


about twice a year, if it is to have genuine value for those 
who use it. 

[he approximate date of the material in this very recent 
ly published book is indicated by the fact that the term 
“Air Corps” is used in its pages, when many months ago 
the term for all the aviation of our Army became the “Air 
Forces.” Another indication is the fact that there has been 
a Morale Branch (now renamed the Special Services 
Branch) for approximately a year; yet it is not mentioned 
in the book. Also, the corps area subdivisions and the four 
army areas are given prominence, yet the four field armies 
and the five Air Force Combat Commands are not given. 
Again, it is now several months since the carbine was 
adopted as an infantry weapon, yet we do not find it listed 
with the other weapons of infantry. 

It also appears to me that despite the size of this manual, 
the endeavor has been made to cover too much ground in 
00 small a space. This has required too much compression 
in many chapters. Comparison of The Army Officer's 

lanual with the one up-to-date general reference book 
or officers in this field, The Officer's Guide, is inevitable. 
The Officer's Guide, which has had four revisions in about 
wo years, contains roughly four times as much material 


s The Army Officer’s Manual. 
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It Was the Machine? 
YMETHING WENT WRONG. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 353 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. 


The “Something” that Lewis Browne thinks went wrong 
man’s use of the machine. In what he calls “A Summa- 
bn of Modern History” he begins with James Watt's in- 
ntion of the steam engine in 1776 and follows the tor- 
us course of civilization built by the machine and finds 
le of it good. 
The gains obtained through the rise of the machine have 
ten cancelled by new ills with World Wars as the most 
plevolent of the new evils, Mr. Browne seems to believe. 
his point can be disputed because, as any soldier knows, 
bre were great wars before 1776, and there would no 
bt have been sizable wars since that date even if James 
att hadn’t ushered in the machine age with his steam 
P. 
Ir. Browne’s prose rolls along smoother than a jeep— 
turns and stops are every bit as quick too. But in the 
i he doesn’t seem to have arrived anywhere. That the 
frong” will have to wait for the next generation of 
hanics to get it in shape to roll smoothly down the 
bt highway, seems to be Mr. Browne’s answer.—J. B. S. 
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ARMY TALK 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Here's a book for every soldier—from the 
recruit at the reception center to the general 
officer 





to thumb through and enjoy. It's a 
veritable dictionary of the familiar speech of 
the military man—where the words came from 
and what they mean. 


$2.00 


PPPPPPPPPPICREEL 


MODERN BATTLE 


Units in Action in the Second World War 


By MAJOR PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This book tells the authentic story of a dozen 
or more battles ranging from the campaign in 
Poland down to the air-borne attack on Crete. 
In addition to showing the broad picture of 
these campaigns the book also shows what 
went on in units as small as the platoon. 

In some instances the accounts are based on 
the personal stories of participants and in all 
instances the facts were checked against au- 
thentic sources. 

Modern Battle is a book on today’s war for 
soldiers of all grades—from private to general. 

Plenty of Maps. 


$2.00 Postpaid. 


Order from your Post Exchange 
or direct from the 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 


Nae #118) WA esr" 
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Penguin Books 


The JOURNAL is now stocking the popular 
twenty-five-cent books published by Penguin for 
sale in the United States. 

Penguin has had remarkable success in publish- 
ing these small handy books in war-time England, 
and the Journal is pleased to announce that it 
has arranged with the firm to distribute its books 
throughout the Army. 

For a list of the titles in stock, consult the 
booklist on page 94. 


25¢ Each 
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Manual of Mess 
Management 


Here is a new book that will help you achieve 
a properly managed mess. It is the only book 
that covers the entire field of cooking, baking, 
care and inspection of subsistence, and practical 
management. Fully illustrated. 


$2.00 


DDD REE 


Infantry in Battle 


(A NEW EDITION) 

This edition is not a mere reprint; the book 
has been completely revised. Many of the sec- 
tions have been completely rewritten, much of 
the tactical doctrine restated, and new maps have 
been substituted for those of the old edition. It 
lends itself admirably to the use of instructors 
and students. 


$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct. 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + 


NAAN nnn 


Washington, D. C. 
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Concise Books on America and German, 


TOWARD A DYNAMIC AMERICA: Tue Cy, | ENCE 
or A Cuancinc Wortp. By Marquis W. Chi\ds ‘al 
William T. Stone. New York: The Foreign Policy As 
sociation, 1942. 95 Pages; $.25. 


GERMANY AT WAR: Twenty Key Qussrions yp 
Answers. By Joseph C. Harsch. New York: The Fo, 
eign Policy Association, 1942. 96 Pages; $.25. 


[t would be hard to find a more unbiased and clearly 
presented series of booklets on the biggest subjects with 
which the United States is concerned than these publica 
tions of the Foreign Policy Association. In these review 
columns I have often admired the Headline Books before 
Here are two other good ones. 

In Towards a Dynamic America there is a summary of 
our economic problems that shows what we have been 
trying to do and what we must look toward. The fact that 
war has begun since the book was prepared dates it very 
little. 

Germany at War is by Joseph C. Harsch, whose splendid 
Pattern of Conquest was reviewed at length in the Octo 
ber, 1941, issue of The Journat, which also contained a 
selected chapter from that book. Here in this shorter book 
Mr. Harsch gives his answers to twenty key questions on 
the Nazi nation—answers based on his long residence there 
as the correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor 
and his continued close study of Germany at war since he 
returned to America. These twenty answers give as thor. 
ough a picture of the German people today as can be 
found. 

Some of the questions answered are as follows: Do the 
German people want to win? What about civilian morale’ 
Is Germany hungry? Will bombings break German re 
sistance? Can you believe the news from Germany? Can 
Germany create a unified Europe? What are the essential 
requirements for Allied victory? 


y y y 


IRISH ARMY HANDBOOK. Dublin: Cahill & Com 
pany, Ltd., 1941. 158 Pages; Illustrated; $.50. 


DEFENSE: Tue Hanpsoox or tHE Locat Securit 
Force. Dublin: Cahill & Company, Ltd., 1942. 177 
Pages; Illustrated; $.50. 


The first of these books is a description of the Irish 
Army and the second a home-guard manual. The Irish 
Army Handbook is evidently meant for the information 
of the general public, but it contains much of interest to 
a military man. 

The Irish Army reminds one forcibly of our own army 


of about two and a half years ago. It looks businesslike 
enough in the pictures given, but it must do some grow 


ing before it is big enough for the job it may have to face 


The troops look sturdy and snappy, and reasonably wel 


equipped. 


The home-guard manual covers the ground well, bu' |§ 


apparently many hands have had a part in the writing 


For some of it is presented in dull fashion in the good 
old military jargon, and some of it is crisply written and 
straight to the point in plain language that makes us fee! 


it means business. 
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First-rate British Manual 


ri HOME GUARD TRAINING MANUAL. Edited 
by John Langdon-Davies. London: John Murray and 
The Pilot Press, 1942. 169 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


1. (approximately 20 cents). 


‘1OME GUARD TRAINING MANUAL. Edited 
, John Langdon-Davies. Brooklyn: Chemical Publish 
ng Company, 1942. 170 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 





















[he editor of this valuable Home Guard manual is a 
leading British writer who was a war correspondent both 
in Spain and in Finland. The Inranrry Journat praised 
highly his book on Finland, Invasion in the Snow, in its 
issue of March, 1941. 

Therefore this manual is an excellent example of what 
can be done with any military manual if a writer of high 
caliber and the military authorities codperate. It is abso 
lutely clear from beginning to end. This applies to the 
presentation of the technical rules for rifle marksmanship 
and the handling of the automatic weapons and the prepa 
ration of obstructions and demolitions, as well as to the 
concise tactical passages. It is not an exhaustive work, but 
it covers its particular field amazingly well for a book of 
its length. I have never seen a better manual for use in 
any army. 

This combination of writing skill with tactical and tech 
nical knowledge is something that we must make more 
use of in presenting our own military instructional ma- 
terial. The very rules for learning how to shoot, for ex- 
ample, can either be repetitious, dry, and uninspiring, or 
made intense and exciting when an occasional turn of 
language emphasizes that the rules are given with the 
destruction of the enemy in mind. 
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PEMBERTON: Derenper or Vicxssurc. By John C. 
Pemberton. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942. 277 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $3.50. 


[his book is the fullest study of the fall of Vicksburg 
from the standpoint of the principal Confederate actor- 













§ Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton—that has been 


written, as Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman writes in the 
foreword to this story written by the grandson of the 
general. : 

Those interested in Civil War history will find this vol 
ume admirable despite the close kinship the author has 
to the subject. An important part of the book is a forty-page 








‘etter written by General Pemberton on the Vicksburg 
™ campaign and here printed for the first time.—J. B. S. 
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'HE AIR RAID SAFETY MANUAL. By Captain Burr 
Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1942. 
92 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


Chis is a clear, well-prepared little manual which sum- 














= marizes the air-raid rules being used in the United States. 


However, it appears to me that the official manuals and 
handbooks are so excellently done that there is no great 
need for interpretation of them. At the same time, a con- 
densation and compilation in handy form such as this 
Serves to spread vital knowledge. _ 
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The Nature of Modern 
Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


The noted military correspondent of the London 


Times discusses fluently the modern aspects of 
War. 
$1.25 


PPPPIPPIPPPIIII EEC ER 


Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


The continent described by an American who 
knows the land and its people. Intensely read- 


able and full of information. 


$3.00 


DPPIPIPPIPIPIP KEELE EERE LEER 


WAVELL 


Two Outstanding Books 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 


Generals and Generalship 50 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Great Soldiers of Two 
World Wars 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes 
and thoroughly enjoyable biographies of 
great military leaders. 


$3.50 
DODO KEKE RR 


Indian-Fighting At 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWD 


A first-rate “Western” on the army th 


the Western Plains. 
$3.50 


OOOO EEK EKER 


THE INFANTR 
JOURNAL 


American soldiers all want to read it. 
Subscribe to a copy for your company 
dayroom. If you find they wear it to tatters 
in a few days (as so many organization 
commanders have found), perhaps you 
need two subscriptions. 

Twelve big issues each year. The price 


to organizations is $4.00. 
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The Words We Use 
ARMY TALK. By Colonel Elbridge Colby. | 


ceton \\ 


Princeton University Press, 1942. 272 Page: , 
I have had a good time with this book. And 1) c 


: Ul any 
soldier, old or new. All of us who have been jp , 


; nitorm 

any length of time have heard the words over and over 
again that Army Talk tells about. But they « raise f 
the retirement age to eighty and you still wouldn't pick Mibr 


up all the background dope this book contains. 
That’s why it’s such a good job of making an A 
book. It takes the word you may already know and tells 


See ent... aaa les. coshat.. graaee-inccgiiiaes 
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be content.” The question of whether the men of de 


mocracies shall give up their freedom or give up their 
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“T] ‘ T 


lives, he says, “is a question which has presented itself York: 
to all sorts of humble people in all sorts of grimy side $2.75. 
alleys in London and Coventry and Bristol and Plymouth Startin: 
f . . . P 1 
and there is no man living who has been able to hear but rough | 
one answer to it.” Buthor gi 
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BALANCE SHEET OF THE FUTURE. By Eres 
Bevin. New York: Robert M. McBride & Compan) tulle an 
1941. 293 Pages; $2.75. In nen 


Though Mr. Bevin’s book reflects his strength of mind |¥Brolix th: 
and his unquestionable abilities and shows us plainly why Migs. Als 
he is not only the leader of labor in Britain but also 4 |i§nd the b 
leader in this war, I feel that a better job might have been | Concer 
done of piecing together Mr. Bevin’s many public state he romar 
ments. True, they are sorted out in chapters under dif ill cox 
ferent headings, but within the chapters there is some lack WM shift. 
of connection between the different quotations. However, @heater w 
we can gain from this book a very clear idea of the pat ind that | 
being played by the British Labor Party and its leaders 
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New Edition 
\ “HE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABouT “WWW NN 744-44 
\RMY (Revised edition). By Lieutenant Harvey 
| New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


nant Ford’s excellent book, by far the best one 


Ps nd published in the last two years, has now been WY ar and National Policy 
well down to the present. This book, the first of 


br 


be excellent What the Citizen Should Know series to be A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 
ssoduced, not only gives the American reader a well-knit articles in periodicals are listed in this syllabus 
description of his Amy, but enough historical background prepared by scholars for Columbia University 
. —— oe 5 a . stitute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
sity. 
$1.00 


D> >> OK KE EE 


| 310n to Moscow 
ASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
that is exceedingly important to all 


The latest and best interpretation 
Russia, including much about the 





$3.00 
/ P7777 >~< << -<<-<-<~* c-< 
/ 
j 
2rmn_ of Conquest 
7 JOSEPH C. HARSCH 
:d correspondent gives you a picture 
tmany as it is today. 
$2.50 
e , 7 7 7 
e , >>> >> > <~ ‘ <4 


it MeUNS FOREVER ECHO. By Kenneth M. Ellis. New 
lf York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. 516 Pages; Index; 
e $2.75. 

bh, § Starting with the year 1288 and carrying the story on W/ ‘ 

Ut PBhrough the visitation of the Black Plague in 1349, the The Army ife 


Mputhor gives an analysis of life in England during that 
@pctiod when, although chivalry was reaching its height, 


& 


By NANCY B. SHEA 





w<, |umee influence of commercial enterprise and foreign trade A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
a as beginning to influence political relations between the and old. 
ople and the Crown. $2.50 


In many places the dialogues are so lengthy, obscure, and 


. rolix __ one wearies of trying to puzzle out the mean- 

ny gs. Also, a little less emphasis upon the economic aspects : , . 

ae OG the tadh Masi ke endler éa-erad. Infantry Journal, Inc. 

en | Concerning the love interest—everyone leaning toward 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
ite “He romantic school will condemn the protagonist as a lover 

dif ill counts. Worst of all, he left the girl who loved him 

- D shift for herself entirely alone in a battle scorched 


eater where only rapine or murder could be expected— 


att ind that was no way to treat a lady.—C.1.C. WVVnrn 44444 
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Great Soldiers of Two 
World Wars 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short 
and thoroughly enjoyable biographies of twelve 
great military leaders. 


$3.50 
~PPIPIPIPIPIPI? EKER EERREER 


Indian-Fighting Army 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won 


the Western Plains. 


$3.50 


DODD 


THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 


American soldiers all want to read it. 
Subscribe to a copy for your company 
dayroom. If you find they wear it to tatters 
in a few days (as so many organization 
commanders have found), perhaps you 
need two subscriptions. f 


Twelve big issues each year. The price 


to organizations is $4.00. 
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larch 
The Words We Use 

ARMY TALK. By Colonel Elbridge Colby. Py inceton ; 

Princeton University Press, 1942. 272 Page ! wi 

I have had a good time with this book. And Vie S 
soldier, old or new. All of us who have been j ion 2 
any length of time have heard the words ov jain I 
again that Army Talk tells about. But they < raise f 
the retirement age to eighty and you still wouldn't Pick ‘ 
up all the background dope this book contains 

That's why it’s such a good job of making Arm, wet 
book. It takes the word you may already know and tells ic 
you not only what it means, but what army it came from “ he p k 
—a lot of our words came from other armies—and what it [BJ wrote | 
first meant, and many another interesting thing about jt better fo 

It is surprising how many of our common Army words al servi 
arose in other armies than our own. Some of them go clea; of every 
back to ancient times, and many are centuries old. But [ithe non-t 
there are plenty of others as old as “jawbone corporal” and om here 
as young as “jeep” which our own army produced. Lieutenal 

Wisely, Colonel Colby gives the newest terms in a spe 
cial section at the back of his book. Some of these will yp 
questionably become true and tried Army talk. But for the MBA [REA 
time being it is well to let them settle and, many of them Cousin 
eliminate themselves from current speech in the manner Pages; 
of most slang terms. The author calls his book “a familiar This b 
dictionary of soldier speech.” The “familiar” is all right, BBheoinnins 
but “dictionary” implies much more formality than the [Bwriters. / 
book contains. You can’t read a dictionary. But any Army [gists of sl 


man can cock his feet up with this book in his hands and ings by a 
spend several thoroughly enjoyable hours with it be 
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A PEOPLE’S WAR. By the Rt. Hon. Robert Gordon 


Menzies. New York: Longmans, Green & Company 


1942. 143 Pages; $1.25. 


The former Prime Minister of Australia makes good 
speeches. They even read well, which not many speeches 
do. “So far as I am concerned,” he writes, “if my last 
shilling has gone (and I haven’t very much doubt that 
it will have gone when this war is over) but I am still able 
to say, ‘with this great price purchased | freedom’ | shall 
be content.” The question of whether the men of de 


he conti 
fight ene 
r even 

A Treas1 


f this ki 


mocracies shall give up their freedom or give up their SUNS I 
lives, he says, “is a question which has presented itself York: 
to all sorts of humble people in all sorts of grimy side $2.75. 
alleys in London and Coventry and Bristol and Plymouth Startin 
and there is no man living who has been able to hear but hrough | 
one answer to it.” buthor gi 


A 4 y 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE FUTURE. By Emes 
Bevin. New York: Robert M. McBride & Company 


period w 
he influ 
as begir 


peo le ar 

1941. 293 Pages; $2.75. abe 
Though Mr. Bevin’s book reflects his strength of mind [prolix th: 
and his unquestionable abilities and shows us plainly why [™jngs. Als 
he is not only the leader of labor in Britain but also ¢ [ind the b 
leader in this war, I feel that a better job might have been |} Concer 
done of piecing together Mr. Bevin’s many public state | he roma 
ments. True, they are sorted out in chapters under dif Jn all co. 


ferent headings, but within the chapters there is some lack shift 
of connection between the different quotations. However, 
we can gain from this book a very clear idea of the part 


being played by the British Labor Party and its leader 


eater w 
ind that 1 
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New Edition 


7 rHE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
RMY (Revised edition). By Lieutenant Harvey 
S New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 

, oes; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 
int Ford’s excellent book, by far the best one 
of | published in the last two years, has now been 
well down to the present. This book, the first of 


ent What the Citizen Should Know series to be 


br 


wd |, not only gives the American reader a well-knit 
desct n of his Army, but enough historical background 
to help him understand it. In reviewing the first edition 
| wrote that I felt that the book would have been the 
better for somewhat less emphasis on the separate arms 
and services. The criticism still holds. But then this is true 
of every other book which tries to present the Army to 
the non-military man, and none of them do that job with 
wnvwhere near the interest and adequacy of this book of 


Lieutenant Ford’s. 
7 5 A 7 


\ TREASURY OF DEMOCRACY. Edited by Norman 
Cousins. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1941. 305 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This book consists of quotations concerning democracy 
beginning with Homer and ending with many living 
writers. And it is a splendid collection. The first half con- 
sists of short quotations and the second half of brief writ- 
ings by approximately a hundred living writers and think- 
ers 

It does seem as if the editor might have found some mili- 
tary man to quote who has lived since Napoleon. And 


though the ideals expressed by the living writers are un- 


questionably those at the very basis of our national life, 
it also seems to me that there is some lack of emphasis on 
the continuous possibility that a democracy may have to 
fight enemies of vast strength if it is to stay a democracy 
x even continue to exist at all as a separate nation. 
A Treasury of Democracy is, nevertheless, the best book 
f this kind that has appeared. 


A 7 y 


sUNS FOREVER ECHO. By Kenneth M. Ellis. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. 516 Pages; Index; 


$2.75. 


Starting with the year 1288 and carrying the story on 


Bhrough the visitation of the Black Plague in 1349, the 
Muthor gives an analysis of life in England during that 


riod when, although chivalry was reaching its height, 


Phe influence of commercial enterprise and foreign trade 


as beginning to influence political relations between the 
people and the Crown. 

In many places the dialogues are so lengthy, obscure, and 
prolix that one wearies of trying to puzzle out the mean- 
ngs. Also, a little less emphasis upon the economic aspects 
nd the book would be easier to read. 


Concerning the love interest—everyone leaning toward 


#¢ romantic school will condemn the protagonist as a lover 


n all counts. Worst of all, he left the girl who loved him 
) shift for herself entirely alone in a battle scorched 
eater where only rapine or murder could be expected— 
nd that was no way to treat a lady.—C.1.C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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War and National Policy 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 
articles in periodicals are listed in this syllabus 
prepared by scholars for Columbia University 
and the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton University. 

$1.00 


PPPIPPIPPIPPIIPIIP CECE E ELE 


Mission to Moscow 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


A book that is exceedingly important to all 
Americans. The latest and best interpretation 


of Soviet Russia, including much about the 
Red Army. 


$3.00 


>PPPPPPPPIPIP? KECK 


Pattern of Conquest 


By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 


$2.50 


+ . ‘ 4 ae P 
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The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 
$2.50 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Airplane Development 


VWNAANS 44444 THE STORY OF THE WINGEDS. By Igo: a 


i) cist 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1942 be . he 
Illustrated; $3.00. ‘ Res 


This is a new edition of Mr. Sikorsky’s book about his 
own career as a builder of aircraft. It is a fascinating story ME 
It is the story of a man who insists that he has acted x 
( I ) much upon intuition as upon the application of science >, Meo 
Are You a G D the development of his many types of airplanes - 
In an added chapter Mr. Sikorsky tells us about hic 


? helicopter. Such a plane, he believes, may wel! have more a HOW [ 
HO | SEK EEPER 4 effect upon the future of civilization than the Present types Jordan 














of airplanes. He thinks “that the direct-lift machine wil Pages; 

cause our territory to expand because it will open for use There 

for residential developments, recreation, and so forth, a BB pages T 

Hundreds of Company Commanders vast new area that cannot be ‘conveniently used now be MiB for writiz 
cause it is too difficult to reach. The helicopter will un- Miof gramn 

have found doubtedly contribute to the unloading of large cities, be HB He does 

cause a man could easily live with his family in healthy Min fact ir 


surroundings while commuting every day by directif; HB ment of 
COMP ANY DUTIES aircraft from his country home to his place of work in 3 MMfof them | 















business or industrial section of a city. If vou 
“. . . The helicopter would undoubtedly prove to be MB now twe 
an invaluable checklist of those varied faithful servant of the peaceful progress of humanity. The [of Engli: 
te, if aa reader who will have this book in his hands in the year Mthrow it. 
activities known as “housekeeping. 1960 will have an opportunity to verify this statement.” [changes 
: Mr. Sikorsky does not have a great deal to say about the [time that 
This is the only summary in print of uses of aircraft in modern warfare. His book does, how 
d ever, contain considerable material important to the histor 
those administrative duties and every com- of warfare on the early uses of airplanes in the Tsaris ; 
) ; RENDE 
k ; Russian Army. He writes clearly, readably, and withou millan 
pany officer and key enlisted man should the romantic blah which too many otherwise good books . 
have a copy. on the development of aviation contain. fe rte 
q 5 A 7 marine v 
Part of the administrative duties listed AIRWAYS. By Henry Ladd Smith. New York: Alfred 
are prescribed in regulations, but the ss = Inc., 1942. 430 Pages; Illustrated; Index Bp acy 
: ni Thom: 
larger part consists of those heretofore This is well-done history. It is an account of commercia Caxtos 
unwritten administrative customs that aviation rather than military. It covers the ground thor $3.50. 
oughly and with little bias treats in detail the unsavory a The 
have evolved into more or less standard well as the admirable parts of commercial aviation histon 1917 P 
: The book shows careful research on the part of the autho 
practice. and an ability to present the results of his research in « 
1 to 10 copies: 25c¢ each form that holds the interest of the reader. DAYS C 
° Cj ys 
11 to 50 copies: 20c each oe oe roy 
$1 or more copies: 17c each PARTY GOVERNMENT. By E. E. Schattschneider r 
P New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 219 Pages; Index Bong 
$1.75. Ml he firs 
The man who reads this little book, unless he alread ssue of 
Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order direct from the knows all the ins and outs of politics, will have a mucifi™book is $ 
clearer idea of how this government of our works. ThqaiCharles 


Infantrv J ou rnal, Inc. author avoids fairly successfully the use of sociological 
4 : special terminology and often indeed puts over his pointy 
in a lively style. 

He thinks that we are in the middle of a big battle be 


roductio 





1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
APAN" 





tween three principal forms of political organization, the ~ ge: 
. | presidential parties, the local party bosses, and the pressutt ages; 
| af | groups. “These are the forces,” he writes, “engaged oe This a 
|T / J war of extermination for the supremacy of Congress, ™ubject. 
by ; Vans ‘ 74 4? 4 no man’s land of American politics. It is a war of exterm preser 
ae 












































ecause it is real, no mere game played for exer 
t of the three, he believes, the presidential parties 
re capable of governing the country. The author 


va .ends a trial of party government in the fullest sense 

oa thing we have never had in the United States. This 
- mean complete control of Congress by the parties 
y. & other than a mixture of party pressure groups and boss 
SM ontrol. It sounds like a splendid idea. 
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'S @ ow TO WRITE CORRECTLY. By Archibald Currie 
TP jordan. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 175 
— Pages; Index; $1.50. 


se [here is a lot of progressive material packed in these 
a MB pages. The author is not too dogmatic in giving his rules 
for writing, but he relies on a rather complete knowledge 
of grammatical terms for the understanding of his rules. 
He does not appear to be particularly conservative and has 
y Min fact included a number of modern usages. In his treat- 
ft HP ment of commas, however, he leans toward putting plenty 
of them in. 
If you happen to have a similar rule book or grammar, 
2 [now twenty vears old or so, which you refer to when a point 
ne Fe of English comes up in your writing, you will do well to 
at [ie throw it away and get this one. There have been so many 
changes in normal American usage during that length of 
he fe time that we all need new handbooks now. 


A y vy 


S' BS RENDEZVOUS. By Alec Hudson. New York: The Mac 
- millan Company, 1942. 94 Pages; $1.50. 


The author of Battle Stations! and Enemy Sighted here 
has three more exciting adventure tales of modern sub 
marine war.—]. B. S. 


ec y A 5 


APACHE DAYS AND AFTER. By Brigadier General 

Thomas Cruse, USA, Retired. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
ia Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. 328 Pages; Bibliography; 
or $3.50. 


lhe personal history of an Army officer from 1879 to 
1917 


oe 1 1 Y 
‘ 


JAYS OF DECISION. Edited by Charles Merz. Garden 
® City: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 278 Pages; 
$2.00. 
hese wartime editorials from The New York Times 

begin with a prologue from the issue of June 15, 1938. 
@! he first editorial after the outbreak of war is ‘from the 
issue of September 2, 1939, and the last to a pear in the 
book is September 1, 1941, as the third year of war begins. 
harles Merz, an editor of the Times contributes an in 


roduction.—J. B.S. 
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APAN'S INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. By Kate L. 
Mitchell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 140 
Pages; Index; $1.50. 


Chis appears to be a clear and accurate summary of the 
‘Be >iect. The limitations of the Japanese economy are clear 
is presented without wishful thinking. 


thei 
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On Its Way... 
A New Edition 


of the 
. 1 — 


It UL 


This book has gone through six success- 


























(NEW EDITION) 


ful editions but a new one is coming. 


It, like all of its predecessors, will be 
the soundest and most complete hand- 
book for the officer—young or old. 


The officer candidate can’t afford to be 
without it. 


$2.50 


vy 


Place your order today with your Post Exchange 


or order direct from the 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C 
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How to Become an 
Officer, U. S. Army 


By LIEUT. COLONEL ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 


$1.00 


PIPPPPIPIPPIII? CREEEEEEEE EEL 


American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 


at West Point. 
Volume I: Text 


Two Volumes: } Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 


>DDIDIIDIDIDIIDI EEE LEEK LER 


Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 


Infantry Journal, -Inc. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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RANKS AND UNIFORMS OF THE . 
ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE. By 1p 
London: Seeley Service & Company, 1942 
Illustrated; $4.50. 


This appears to be a very complete work upon the Nagi ler 


$ Erlam 
; Page: ( 


uniforms—green blouses, purple breeches and all. Man, [ie et 

of the plates are in color, and there are hundreds of dray, HE w 

ings in addition. It is an interesting book for those why iM er: 

make a study of ornaments and insignia, but there is «MMe volt 

much of the fancy dress in it that it is hard to distinguis Phous 

the field uniform—the only one in which we really have fa lutionary 

any interest. be the la 
y sf y War 


THE U. S. COLLEGE GRADUATE. By F. Lawrence fit 2!” ss 
Babcock. New York: The Macmillan Company, 194) this “ 
112 Pages; Tables; Index; $1.50. biograph 


This is a book of tables and explanations for them which 
gives an amazing insight into the status of the great bod 
of college graduates jn our country. The tables are cles, 
and the explanations are most ably written. ; 

Of the many interesting facts to be found, perhaps the wheat f 
most interesting one to the Army man is that the college excited 2 
graduate who works for the government earns somewhat and of t 


YANKE 
York: 


[his 1 




















less Cabout fifteen per cent) by the time he is forty than I'S, ship 
the average of all college graduates. The doctor, the den Soldie 
tist, the lawyer, and the scientific and artistic worker d Nathani 
better in their professions, and the teacher and the min fe °°" that 
ister get less. The businessman in manufacturing and pro he was | 
duction, transportation, utilities, and merchandising & _ 
better, whereas the farmer and some others earn less came kn 
by the l 

7 t 4 title of 
Bowditc 

A MARITIME HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Compiled 

by workers of New York City WPA Writers’ Project WOME 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 32 “ou 
Pages; Index; $3.00. “a 
This history of New York harbor from 1524, when « yt 

Florentine navigator passed Sandy Hook (eighty-five year BiB yhat “. 
before the famous explorations of Henry Hudson in the fiithe den 
Half Moon) to the present day is as complete and well BB ceds al 
documented as the fine WPA guides.—J. B. S. pee 
describe 
v y y war, anc 
THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN. A discus ijand the 


0 the v 
Banning 
aS impo 
hind th 
bs—an 


sion edited by Everett Ross Clinchy. New York: Double 
day, Doran & Company, 1942. 98 Pages; $1.00. 


There is much fine thought in this little book. This 
thought is to be found in all five of its chapters, which 
are headed “Social Change,” “Economics,” “Politics, 
“Education,” and “Religion.” The ideals expressed are nol 
“idealistic” in the sense that they are impossible of attain- 
ment. And there is a reasonable view of the difficulties 
of reaching them. ‘ 

Unlike many books concerning the future of the world, /# 
this one touches upon the need for continuing armedjjpf the N 
force if there is to be one day a brotherhood of nations GjPratt's t 
But that’s all it does do—touch upon it—in one paragraph Wrations 
of eight lines. omplet 

I wonder why so many of our intelligent, thoughtful pf ship 
men of public life skim around an adequate consideration M™pther b 
of armed force in a future world. bf the | 
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This 











































\[ADISON : THE VIRGINIA REVOLUTION- 


| By Irving Brant. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
ny, 1941. 458 Pages; Index; $4.50. 
the first of a three-volume life of our fourth Presi- 
takes him from his birth in 1751 to 1780, when he 
“ " the Federal Congress. It is unquestionably a major 
TV 3 ° e ° 
; e biography, and this first volume will cause its read- 
es ok forward with expectation to the succeeding 
r [hough the present volume contains a number of Revo- 
| I lutionary sidelights of interest to the military reader, it will 
be the later part of Mr. Brant’s careful work, covering the 
War of 1812, when Madison was President, which will 
hold the greatest interest for such a reader. Mr. Brant, as 
this first volume evidences, is a thorough and careful 
hiocrapher with a fine running style. 
| oie! 
YANKEE STARGAZER. By Robert Elton Berry. New 

York: Whittlesey House, 1941. 223 Pages; Index; $2.50. 

[his reviewer, who has his roots deep in the corn and 

_ BB wheat fields of the Middlewest, found himself becoming 

 &® excited as he read this life of Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem 

BB and of the days when men went down to the sea in sail- 
ing ships. 

Soldiers, perhaps, can be excused for not knowing who 
Nathaniel Bowditch was. But it should be a safe assump- 
tion that none in our sister service are ignorant of him for 

he was the author of The New American Practical Navi- 
1. faa gator, which went through edition after edition and be- 
~ fi came known as the Seaman’s Bible and is still being issued 
@ by the United States Hydrographic Office with the prosaic 
title of H. O. No. 9. If Franklin was our first scientist, 
Bowditch surely deserves a place not far distant.—J. B. S. 

q 4 7 

WOMEN FOR DEFENSE. By Margaret Culkin Ban- 

ning. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. 243 

Pages; $2.50. 

In the foreword to this book Mrs. Banning declares 
: that“. . . For aggressive defense in this total war against 
ec 


the democracies not only can use women’s help but it 
needs all they can give.” She then proceeds not only to 
tell what women are doing, can do, and must do, but also 
describes in some details the part women played in the last 
war, and what they have been doing between the last war 
and the present one. While devoting considerable space 
o the various jobs open to women in the war effort, Mrs. 
Panning also believes the woman in the home has just 
mes important a place as the woman in the factory or be- 
mind the defense desk. All must gird themselves for the 
bs—and the sacrifices—that lie ahead.—J. B.S. - 
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IGHTING SHIPS OF THE U. S. NAVY. Text by 
Fletcher Pratt. Illustrated by Jack Coggins. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. $1.00. 
Id This is the clearest and most attractive book on the ships 
ied af the Navy that has been produced in many years. Fletcher 
ns W#PFratt's text is concise and accurate, and Jack Coggins’ illus- 
ph WRrations of our ships are beauties. It is not, of course, a 
omplete reference work on the Navy, but all the types 
ful bf ships are here, splendidly illustrated, and there is no 
ther book at this price more helpful to an understanding 
bf the Navy in the news. 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


Waterproof paper binding ... .$1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


Signposts of Experience 


The World War Memoirs of 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW, 
Chief of Field Artillery, 1918-1927. 
Indispensable if you want to understand the 
problems of rearmament and personnel expansion. 
This will always be an important and highly read- 
able source book on one phase of our last great 


military effort. 
$2.75 


PPPPP? CECE 


>>> ? > 4 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—readable—accurate. 


$3.00 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order direct from the 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books and Manuals 


oy tne 


[he most important addition to The JourNaL’s 
booklist this month is a number of Penguin 25-cent 
books which are listed on the next pages. We have 
long wanted to include a sound series of inexpensive 
and readable general books on our list and now we 
have a chance to. 

Each month hereafter new American and British 
titles will be added to this list. Among them will be 
some general reading titles of non-fiction and fiction, 
and there will be a growing number on this list also of 
Penguin-Infantry Journal military books. 

The first one of these co-published books is Guerrilla 
Warfare, reviewed on page 65 of this Journat, which 
contains the best modern information on that subject 
yet written. All of these books will be 25 cents in price 


Another inexpensive but extremely important book 
this month is The Fourth Horseman, by Lieutenant 
Colonel John H. Doherty ($1.00). This is a complete 
guide for arranging your affairs in the event of your 
death. The book itself contains spaces for all kinds of 


records that should be kept by every member of the 


Coming March 4... 


WHAT’S THAT PLANE: 
Friend or Foe? 


and should have made long ago, most of u 


Month 


Army, whether in peace or war. It points 
arrangements we may have meant to mak: 


t all the 
(Or Years 


but now 
have a better reason than ever for making 


A month or two ago, we announced that we again 
had a stock of The German Army, by Dr. Herber 
Rosinski ($4.00), but somehow neglected to add the 
title to our list. It is there now and will be available 
from now on—the only standard one-volume history and 
discussion of the German Army in English 


What's That Plane: Friend or Foe? (25c) is another 
Infantry Journal-Penguin book this month. It contains 
silhouettes of our own and enemy planes plus photo 
graphs. It is the first thorough spotter book to be issued 
in America at such a price. (It will be available by 
March 4.) Those who have seen Penguin's excellen, 
Aircraft Recognition, which The Journal has been list: 
ing for several months, will know that What's That 
Plane: Friend or Foe? will be equally well prepared 


A reliable guide in the identification of American planes 
and those of our enemies: Japan, Germany and Italy. 


Order your copy of this Penguin book now. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC.,, 
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